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An 


Economic 


Appraisal 


of the Past Year 


By DR. DAVID FRIDAY 


Economist, Washington, D. C. 


DO PEOPLE want 
more things or more 
leisure? Prices rising. 
No disastrous inflation. 
Large government debt 
not alarming—low in- 
terest rate predicted. 
Address at convention 
of United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone 
Association in Chicago 


suppose, one will be able to ap- 
praise with accuracy the events 
of the past year in the field of eco- 
nomics, although even then there 
would be a good many controverted 
questions. 
What about this past year in the 
field of economics? What has hap- 


1 soot years from now, I 


pened? What does it mean. and 
where are we going from here? 

When we met a year ago we had 
just experienced a very extraordi- 
nary advance in production. Manu- 
facturing had run up from the low 
point of 60 that it had touched in 
March, 1933, to the level of 100; 
not 100 of normal but 100 compared 
with 1923-1925. After July produc- 
tion began to decline. It ran off to 
72 in November. Since November 
it has increased again until it 
reached 87 in May, 1934. That is the 
first thing to be said about the eco- 
nomic events of last year. 

I think I ought to warn you that 
these figures of industrial production 
as put out by the Federal Reserve 
Board are pretty heavily loaded with 
raw materials, such as iron and steel, 
and, therefore, I think they do not 
express, with perfect accuracy, what 
happened during the year. 

If we look instead at employment 
and payrolls, we do not find the same 








slump from July to November that 
was shown in production. In brief, 
since we struck bottom in March, 
1933—as a matter of fact we reached 
a lower level in June and July of 
1933—we have had a revival which 
carried us from 60 in production to 
87 today. 

Industrial production is not at the 
moment increasing and it will not 
do so in July. Production has lagged, 
as you know, in the field of what we 
call durable goods; that is, construc- 
tion work in houses and buildings. 
There has been good activity in the 
construction of roads and public 
works because the government has 
poured money into those projects. 
But there has been a great lagging in 
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machinery, the telephone 
and public utilities. 

There the situation sticks and at 
that point the situation at Washing- 
ton is in confusion. I think some 
progress has been made during the 
last three or four months despite the 
fact it is not apparent on the surtace. 

After a month or so I believe you 
are going to see a steady growth in 
production. Whether we get to 100 
before the end of the year, I don’t 
know, but it would not be surprising 
to me if we did. This would not be 
100 per cent of normal, but 109 per 
cent of 1923-1925, which is the pe- 
riod on which this index is based. 

As a great stimulator of produc- 
tion, the NRA has not been a suc- 
We would have done better if 
we had been left alone. 


industry, 


cess. 


Some believe we cannot go back 
to normal production and _ hours. 
They believe that we must reckon 


in the future with a production such 
that people do not work more than 30 
hours a week on the average. Is 
this true? To that there is a perfect 
answer and I will give it to you. 

In order to decide whether we 
can reemploy all of the people and 
whether they will work 30 or 40 or 
50 hours a week, you must answer 
this other question: Do the people of 
this country want more leisure 
more things? 

That is simple enough so that any- 
body can understand it. If the people 
want more things they will produce 
them; and they cannot produce them 
without the aid of labor. If you 
want more leisure, you do not have 
to produce. You can be without a 
job or have shorter hours. 

When you look at it in this very 
common-sense manner, what is the 
answer? What is the present situa- 
tion with respect to the desire for 
things as against a for 
leisure? 


or 


desire 


People Want More Things 


Let us begin with the families at 
the top of the income scale, with in- 
comes of, say, from $15,000 a year 
and up. Do they want more things? 
Certainly they do! 

Every family you go to church 
with or play bridge with, wants more 
things. Some of them drive auto- 
mobiles they have had for three and 
five years. Some want another house 
down in Florida or at the lakes; 
some of them want furniture and art 
objects. Everybody wants clothes. 
There is just no end to the things 
they want. 

If you get down to the range be- 
low that, $6,000 to $12,000 a year, 
they clearly want more things. Your 
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wife can tell you a lot of things she 
needs. If you have any children, 
the problem of demand is all settled 
for many years to come, so far as 
you are concerned. 

When you get into the class of in- 
comes from $3,000 to $6,000, people 
are much in need of things. Below 
that scale is the laborer who has 
never had more than $1,500 a year, 
less than $5 a day. It is an insult to 
your intelligence to ask if he would 


rather have more work or more 
leisure. 
It is perfectly obvious that the 


people of this country want a great 
mass of things, and it will take a 
good many years to supply them. 
Since they want more things there 
will have to be increased produc- 
tion and there will be complete em- 
ployment for all at a good many 
more hours of work per week. 


What About Technocracy? 


Somebody says: Haven’t you heard 
about technocracy? 

I have heard of it. What is the 
burden of that song? Labor-saving 
machines are so productive that a 
few men can do the work a hundred 
did before; that one man today in 
a Kansas wheat field produces and 
threshes much wheat 1,000 
men used to in a day. 

I suppose that is true. Two men, 
operating a combine, can—if you do 
not figure the gas and oil they use 
or the labor required to produce the 
machine—cut and thresh more than 
1.000 workers could cut and thresh 
100 years ago. 

But I can tell you one thing. Two 
men cannot pick as many quarts of 
strawberries in a day as 2,000 men 
used to. They cannot pick as many 
as 100 formerly did, or 20, or 10, or 


as as 


four; they cannot pick one quart 
more than two used to—and more 
strawberries are what we want, 


rather than more bread. 

That is, a vast mass of things pro- 
duced in this world today are not pro- 
duced by machinery. An ever-in- 
creasing number of people are at 
work producing things, and especial- 
ly services, of a different type. If it 
were all machine production, then in- 
deed we would have shorter hours. 
If we could produce the services of 
servants in our houses, and the va- 
rious and sundry mass of things pro- 
duced by hands, we could have much 
shorter hours. 

There has been an enormous shift 
in our wants since 1880, a year when 
I was already walking this earth. 
The whole electrical industry was 
not in existence, nor was the automo- 
bile business with its complement of 
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All of those things have 
been added unto us. They are ihe 
dividends of progress. Where did 
we get the people to produce them? 

The answer is that we produced 
so much more efficiently in agricul- 
ture, in mining and in most of the 
manufacturing industries, that a cer- 
tain number of people were freed for 
new tasks. 


good roads. 


Motive Power of 
Economic Activity 


Do not be alarmed. This country 
wants a lot of things. The great 
mass of people are so far below the 
standard of living which they de- 
sire and which we want them to have 
that an unprecedented volume of 
production is necessary. 

Never forget, for one minute, 
where the motive power of economic 
activity lies! It lies in the wants of 
the people. It is not in the govern- 
ment at Washington. It is not in 
phrases of the new deal or schemes 
of the NRA. It lies in those wants 
which we, as a people, have built up 
over some hundred years in western 
civilization, and especially here in 
America. 

Undoubtedly you want to know 
about the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and its operations. It is just 
as great a folly as I ever thought 
it was. It has accomplished some- 
thing this last year, in raising agri- 
cultural prices. These went up from 
the level of 40 to 64. This is a 60 per 
cent increase. Nature is helping ag- 
riculture out so much this year that 
they will continue to go up very 
much more. 


NRA and AAA 


Generally speaking, however, I 
think it is one of the things that 
will go out of the window with the 
NRA. But we do have an improved 
situation and it will improve further 
this winter. 

When we come to the question of 
our monetary policy we touch the 
most difficult part of our appraisal of 
the economic situation during the 
past year. Disraeli once remarked 
that more people had gone insane 
trying to understand the working of 
money and credit, than over any 
other subject except that of love. 
More people would doubtless have 
gone insane over the subject of 
money than over love, were it not 
for the fact that everybody has the 
capacity to fall in love, but very few 
people have the capacity to even 
think about money. 

Along with our increase in produc- 
tion we have had an increase in 
prices from 60 in March, 1933, to 
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75 in June 1934. You all know that 
shortly after President Roosevelt 
came into office we went off the gold 
standard, and remained off that 
standard for many months. The 
President announced his determina- 
tion to raise price levels, and it was 
clear a year ago that we were going 
to devalue the gold dollar. It was 
generally believed that would bring 
a very rapid increase in prices. 

The rate of the price rise has been 
disappointing to many people. The 
President changed the monetary 
standard by reducing the amount of 
gold in the dollar from 257/10 
grains to 155/21, thus reducing it 
from 100 cents to 59 cents, as it 
were. Undoubtedly you will ulti- 
mately have a rise of prices of at 
least 70 per cent over the prices of 
March, 1933. 


Rising Prices 


It is my opinion that our prices 
are going back to 1926. If we do 
nothing to stop them there, they will 
go beyond it. Not in six months, 
maybe not in one year, but some day 
in the near future they will go up 
decidedly; and then there will be a 
great agitation in some quarters, to 
stabilize prices, to change the gold 
standard by putting more gold into 
the dollar, or to give the Federal Re- 
serve the power to require a large 
reserve balance at Federal Reserve 
banks. To pass any law in Congress 
which shall stop prices from rising 
will be a difficult task. It will prob- 
ably prove impossible. 

Most of us believed after we went 
off the gold standard, that the soon- 
er we returned to gold on a smaller 
standard the better. Some of us 
thought that this might be accom- 
plished at the London Economic Con- 
ference. It seemed to be part of the 
President’ program. But the Presi- 
dent sent some cables in July which 
killed the plan. 

I think it is the greatest mistake 
that was made in Washington. I hope 
the President thinks so now—cer- 
tainly his advisers must think so. It 
was an amateur performance and 
was as unfortunate as most amateur 
performances are. But it is what you 
are very apt to get when you tinker 
with money politically. 

At the time it was thought at 
Washington that prices would rise 
without doing that. They had gone 
up from 60 to 69 and it looked as 
though they were going up more. 
The collapse of the conference 
Stopped the rise immediately, and the 
President’s price program was in 
trouble. 

Then in the autumn we began buy- 
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ing gold. We said, “If we just buy 
gold in the United States and put the 
price of gold up to $35 an ounce, 
that will put prices up.” That again 
was most unfortunate, and utterly 
futile. We fooled around with that 
thing for a few months. What we 
should have done instead was to de- 
value the gold content of the dollar 
then and there. 

Finally on January 31, 1934, the 
President did take the step of reduc- 
ing the standard of value from 
25 8/10 to 15 5/21 grains of gold. He 
was not quite sure that even this 
figure was right. He reserved the 
right to reduce the gold content a 
little further. There we stand today. 

Now what has happened to prices? 
People generally say that the whole 
monetary policy of the government 
has failed to have any effect on 
prices. I do not think so. I am not 
defending the policy of devaluation; 
but I do think the value of the dollar 
has had an effect on prices. 

Let us go over the cause of prices. 


In March, 1933, the price level 
stayed at 60. The bureau of index 
numbers for wholesale prices be- 


tween then and July went from 60 to 
69. That was a rapid rise in prices. 
Agriculture went up from 40 to 60. 
During these months industrial pro- 
duction rose from 60 to 100. Then 
production began to fall and con- 
tinued to do so until in November it 
had declined to 72. 

One would naturally have expected 
prices to follow production down. 
Instead they crept up a little bit, and 
beginning with January of this year, 
when production began to rise again, 
prices also rose and are now up 
to 75. Prices will continue to rise. 
I expect to see the price level by the 
end of the year, up to 80 or higher. 
I think that is due in no small mea- 
sure to our monetary policy. 

When prosperity returns once 
again and people really begin to buy 
bonds—I mean other than govern- 
ment bonds—you will see prices 
climbing more rapidly. 

I am confident that what has been 
cone in the field of money is bound 
to give us higher prices in the long 
run. I see nothing in the evidence 
to indicate that our money policy 
has not affected the prices. Prices 
rose when production increased; and 
they held their new levels in the 
face of the recession last Autumn. 


National Worries 


The three things which people are 
most worried about in the United 
States are: 

The amount of labor discontent 
that was injected by the provisions 
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of 7A, and the support of labor or- 
ganizers that was apparently given 
by the administration at Washing- 
ton. That is a most serious thing. 
However, we are making headway 
with that problem. 

The second thing is inflation, and 
the third is the vast expenditure of 
money at Washington. Who is going 
to pay for it in the future is the 
query everywhere. 

I want to give the remainder of 
my time to those questions of infla- 
tion and public borrowing—how 
long is it likely to go, and what does 
it mean for our future economic 
development? 


Inflation 


I think you need have little fear of 
drastic inflation for the next three 
or four years at least. We are not 
in the position of Austria or Ger- 
many where the value of money 
went down to nothing, or even in 
France, where it went down for a 
brief period to two cents as against 
the old par of 20 cents for the franc. 
I think you will see no inflation such 
as that. 

Why? Because we haven’t the 
makings of inflation. We haven’t 
the pressure upon us which is needed 
to give a nation disastrous inflation. 
In Germany there was the pressure 
tor rehabilitation of equipment, 
railroads, roadways, dwelling houses, 
the people’s stocks of goods, cloth- 
ing, shoes, furniture, and all the rest 
of them. All of those things had to 
be put in some kind of shape. We 
have nothing of that kind. 

Then Germany had an enormous 
relief problem after the war. Ours 
is nowhere near as serious. And the 
worst of the whole matter was that 
she had enormous payments to make 
to foreign countries. That was due 
to the provisions of the Versailles 
treaty under which Germany was 
bound to pay reparations, most of 
them in kind. She was politically 
obligated to pay them; and if she 
did not pay, France was ready to 
march into the country, and did so 
in January of 1933. 

Under such conditions it is a very 
rare nation indeed which will not re- 
sort to the printing of money by the 
central bank, which money is then 
loaned to the government. 

France did a marvelous job of 
rehabilitation, but she ruined her 
credit to do it. She printed bonds 
and then she borrowed from her Cen- 
tral Bank and pretty soon the franc 
was down to three cents. 

No pressure of that kind exists in 
this country. We have no foreign 
debts. The foreign countries owe us 
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money. We have no political obliga- 
tions by way of reparations and 
there is no pressure upon the gov- 
ernment due to external payments. 

You measure inflation, first of all, 
by how much indebtedness you have 
outstanding. That is what you have 
been hearing about lately—who will 
pay these debts and how. It is being 
asked on every hand. I have been 
working a little on that question. Let 
me go over it for you. 


National Indebtedness 


We had no debt before the World 
War. Oh, a billion dollars or some- 
thing like that, but that is nothing 
for a country of this size. We were 
the only country in the world that 
followed the policy of paying our 
debts. It was considered sound man- 
agement by European governments 
to let their debts run; or almost, 
you might say, considered unsound 
policy to pay off the public debt. 

We were not of that temper. Dur- 
ing the war between the states, we 
had run up what we considered an 
enormous public debt. We paid that 
off by 1900. During the World War 
we ran our public debt from nothing 
to $26,000,000,000 in 1920. As you 
will remember, we were a good deal 
worried about that. 

Then in the 11 years from the 
summer of 1919 to 1930 we paid that 
debt down from $26,000,000,000 to 
$16,000,000,000. That was at the 
rate of almost a billion a year. It 
was something unprecedented in 
world finance. 

In 1931 we began increasing our 
debt until now we have $27,000,000,- 
000. That is, we increased it by $11,- 
000,000,000. About $2,000,000,000 of 
this money which we borrowed re- 
cently still lies unused in Washing- 
ton. 

They have four billion five hundred 
million dollars in the general fund, 
of which only $2,800,000,000 is profit 
on writing up the gold. The rest 
that was borrowed has been spent to 
make up government deficits for the 
regular running of the government, 
or special emergency provisions; or 
it has been given to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. to loan to rail- 
roads and life insurance companies, 
banks, etc. I think the telephone 
companies have not received any. 

It is a fair guess that we will end 
up with a debt of $35,000,000,000 be- 
fore we are through. I should guess 
that within 12 months from the first 
of July, we will spend five billion 
dollars, perhaps more; and I should 
guess we will taper off in the year 
ending June 30, 1936, with another 
three billion dollars. 
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Of course, I would a good deal 
rather not have that debt, but I am 
not greatly worried about it. “How 
in the world,” you say say, “can you 
stand there and tell us in cold blood 
we are going to have a debt of $35,- 
000,000,000 and yet you don’t worry 
very much about it?” 

If your corporations, or we as in- 
dividuals, had that much debt, that 
would worry us a lot. It is different 
when it is a public debt, for that is 
owed by a government which has the 
power to tax the people and to levy 
on all incomes. If an individual’s 
debt comes due and his credit is not 
good, he gets into trouble. A gov- 
ernment may get into that kind of 
trouble, but I do not think ‘our gov- 
ernment will. 

I will tell you just why I do not 
think it will. Congress has levied a 
flock of taxes upon us that will raise 
a large volume of revenue. They have 
put on very heavy taxes. 


Taxing the American People 


Let me give you an illustration 
you can use when you get home. For 
the electricity you use in your homes 
to operate your electric irons, re- 
frigerators, fans and lights, the do- 
mestic users pay $650,000,000 a year 
for the whole United States. All the 
telephone subscribers, whether it be 
for business or residence, altogether 
in 1932 and even now are paying 
about $725,000,000 or $750,000,000 a 
year exclusive of long distance tolls. 

The amount that people pay for 
their residential service in each case 
is less than the amount which the 
people of the United States pay to 
the various governments of the Unit- 
ed States in gasoline taxes. The gas- 
oline automobile users pay 716 mil- 
lions a year. This is not what they 
pay for gasoline. It is what they 
pay for the privilege of buying gaso- 
line. 

That is what I mean when I say 
Congress has imposed taxes that are 
really taxes. With any pick-up in 
business, tax revenues will run up 
rapidly. This will reduce our budget 
deficits. 


Rate of Interest 


How big a burden is this debt of 
$35,000,000,000 that the federal gov- 
ernment owes? 

That depends largely upon the in- 
terest rate, doesn’t it? The banks of 
this country have excess reserves of 
$1,800,000,000 today. They will have 
a year from now $2,500,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000 of these superfluous 
reserves lying there. 

Every time the federal government 
spends some of that profit on gold 
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which came from devaluation, it be- 
comes an additional reserve. 

What are these banks going to do 
with this money? All the bankers 
are worried. The Federal Reserve 
is not allowed to pay the banks any 
interest on their deposits. If the 
member banks are to earn on it, they 
must invest these reserves. Where 
are they going to invest them? They 
will buy federal government bonds, 
They can do this safely for their de- 
posits will be paid back in exactly 
the same dollars which the govern- 
ment owes them for principal and in- 
terest. 

Money Investments 


Our banker friends who are now 
sitting around leaving their money 


idle will buy government bonds. As 
a result of the tremendous demand 
for government bonds, the govern- 


ment is going to be able to refund 


the entire debt by 1936 at not over) 
2% per cent. interest on all of thef 


government bonds 


think it will be under that rate® 


rather than over. 
That is one thing I predict as a 


outstanding. If 


§ 
is 


4 


certainty. Money for investment pur- § 
poses to those whose credit is good 


enough is going to be cheap. It will 
he a good deal cheaper in the future 
than it is now. 

So the federal government 
have on its $35,000,000,000 of debt 
not more than $825,000,009 a year 
for interest. 

Then we want a sinking fund of 
2 per cent, for that will cancel the 
debt in 33 years. 
of $1,525,000,000 for 
sinking fund on the bonds. 
that worry you? 


This makes a total ; 
interest and 
Does © 


will 8 


stu 


yen 


In the years between 1920 and 
1930 inclusive, we paid, on an aver-f 
age, a sum larger than that for inter- 9 


est and retirement. So don’t be too ™ 


much worried. Don’t over-discount § 


the influence of this debt on the bear ™ 


side. 

I don’t see, in view of all this, how 
you are going to get anything like a 
disastrous inflation. We do not have 
in this country the fundamental sit- 
uation necessary for inflation. 

Some one will ask at this point, 
“Why stop at $35,000,000,000? Why 
not go on to 40 or more?” 

For this simple reason: I think we 
are going to have further improve- 


ment in business, and as Washington J 


learns more clearly what the temper 
of the country is in November of this 
year, it will be inclined to get more 
of the relief problem off its shoul- 
ders and resort to something like 
old age and unemployment insurance. 
I think it will do that before th: 
election of 1936. 
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Furthermore, of this 11 billion we 
have borrowed, some four billion has 
been loaned out to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. One of the most 
surprising things recently is the 
rate at which those debts are being 
repaid. As more money is loaned, 
the sums repaid later will rise and 
by June, 1936, and probably before, 
we will get to the point where the 
taxes plus the return payments will 
give us again a balance between the 
income and outgo of the government. 

Upon the whole, the past year has 
been one of experiments conducted 
with haste and often with no great 
skill. But we have had a marked 
improvement in production. This 
will continue. 

On the monetary side we did a lot 
of bungling, but we are on the gold 
standard again. And our debt bur- 
den is manageable. 

If we refrain from committing 
new follies and devote ourselves to 
establishing confidence among busi- 
ness men and investors, we will go 
forward to a complete restoration of 
prosperity. And history will record 
that the beginnings of that period of 
prosperity fell within the year 
through which we have just passed. 


[Editor’s Note: At the conclusion 
of his address on the economic ap- 
praisal of the past year, Dr. Friday 
briefly discussed the telephone in- 
dustry in the United States as sum- 
marized in last week’s issue of 
“Telephony.” These comments with 
additional ones will be published in 
an early issue of “Telephony.” Re- 
prints of the first part will be 
available to state associations if 
“Telephony” is notified by July 26.] 


Executive Committee of 
National Association 


In presenting the names of the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, on page 27 of last week’s 
issue of TELEPHONY, the name of B. L. 
Fisher, of Martinsville, Va., was given 
as substitute for X. Cannon, of 
Freeport, Ill. 

This was in error as Louis D. Pitcher, 
of Dixon, Ill, was named as substitute 
for Mr. Cannon during his illness. 


Geo. 


Ohio Bell’s Station 
Gain for Half Year 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co., at the 
of June had 61,573 stations in serv- 
ice in Columbus, Ohio, as compared 
With 60,429 at the beginning of 1934. 


nm 
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end 
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The total net gain for the first six 
months of this year was 2,144 stations. 

Installations in Columbus for the 
month of June reflected a seasonal 
downward trend due to the closing of 
the regular school year at Ohio State 
University, and subscribers leaving the 
city on summer vacations. A loss of 
210 was the first the company has sus- 
tained since August of 1933. 

There were 940 stations connected in 
June, as compared with 959 in May. The 
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number disconnected in June was 1,150, 
as against 684 in May, the increase in 
disconnections being responsible for the 
loss in net stations gained. 

In June of last year the company 
made 789 connections and 1,438 discon- 
nections. The present trend of business 
conditions indicates the company is con- 
tinuing to receive a higher volume of 
connections over last year, and the dis- 
connections for the month of June were 
at a lower level. 


What the Operators 


Want to Know 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN, 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


The small town creates 
a real spirit of neigh- 
borly cooperation in 
everything that affects 
the welfare and lives of 
its residents. There is 
a spirit of ‘‘one for all 
and all for one.’’ Series 


No. 153 


“Small-town stuff” is a well known mod- 
City folks ofttimes feel 
person 


ern expression. 
that no 
small town of his own free will. 


rational ever lived in a 
3ut re- 
cently this attitude seems to be changing 
and to many city folks, broken in spirit, 
depleted in fortune, the small town has 
been a haven of rest and a port in the 
storm of depression. They can live com- 
fortably, peacefully and economically in 
the little town or village which they for- 
merly scorned and termed a “hick town.” 

While living in a large city has its ad- 
vantages, there are some things a small 
town can boast of that are sadly lacking in 
the city; a spirit of neighborly cooperation 
in everything that affects the welfare of 
its residents—a real spirit of “one for all 
and all for one.” 

At a meeting recently held in a small 
town in the southern part of Illinois this 
spirit of cooperation and 
was truly demonstrated. 


neighborliness 
The writer was 
invited to take an early morning drive in 
the country to see a beautiful flower gar- 
den. After driving several miles, we ar- 
rived at our destination, to be greeted by 
a most charming young woman, her mother, 
several dogs and a cunning little pup who 
gamboled here and there and seemed to 
be everywhere at the same time. 


The charming young woman took us into 
her flower garden which was a beautiful 
sight to behold. 
roses, oriental poppies, baby’s breath, iris, 


Innumerable varieties of 


peonies, and vines of description. 
There were rock gardens, a pool with gold 
fish and a saucy green frog. 

At our departure, the charming young 
woman filled our arms with the choicest 
blossoms from her garden; blossoms she 


had tended and cultivated with such loving 


every 


care. She was most generous and seemed 
to be truly happy to have her flowers grace 
our meeting place and enhance its charm 

This same spirit of helpfulness and co- 
operation prevailed among the employes 
of the telephone company. Each one was 
ready and anxious to help make our meet- 
ing a success. 

The manager and officers of the 
pany were proud to know that their town 


com- 


was selected as our meeting place. An 
atmosphere of welcome and kindliness pre- 
vailed. They were proud, and justly so, of 
their facilities for our conferences. 

It was with a feeling of real regret that 
wended homeward. There 
was a temptation to linger awhile and en- 
joy the peace, tranquillity and friendliness 


we our way 


of the community. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. On a collect cail to my office, am I sup- 
posed to clear the circuit when through? 

2. Is it right to give the time of day? 

3. When an operator holds a ticket for a 
distant concern and that operator calls 
in for your subscriber’s number, is it 
correct to question the calling operator? 

4. If toll operator gives report of NC and 
will call you, shall I wait on the line 
or shall I leave and clear the line? 

5. What does the operator do when the 
party calling does not talk plainly and 
cannot be understood? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 35. 
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Some of the Independent Pioneers and Their Friends at the Annual Meeting Held in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, July 13. 


Independent Pioneers in Chicago 


OPTIMISM and a steadfast belief in the future 
of the telephone industry were undercurrent at 
the annual meeting of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association of the United States held 
last week in Chicago. ‘‘The History of Independent 
Telephony’ now available. P. Kerr Higgins selected 


to head the Pioneers. 


HE 14th annual convention of 
the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association of the Unit- 
ed States, held at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Friday morning, July 13, the day 
following the closing session of the 
National convention, was well at- 
tended despite the heat and the usual! 
misgivings concerning the success of 
any activity on Friday, the 13th. 
President John H. Wright, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., in calling the 
meeting to order at 10:30 a. m., 
indicated his pleasure in seeing such 
u large assemblage, more than twice 


the number he had expected. He 
also expressed his appreciation of 
the honor he has had in heading 


the association during the past year. 

“The increase in the association’s 
membership since the last conven- 
tion is a source of much satisfac- 
tion to me, as is also its healthy 
financial condition,” declared Mr. 
Wright. 

“The country is headed for a more 
prosperous era. Dr. David Friday 
told us that yesterday, and he knows. 
i myself believe that business is at 


Other officers elected 


last really going ahead. That will 
mean better times for the telephone 
industry and for the Independent 
Pioneer association.” 

Mr. Wright commented upon the 
fine contribution which E. D. Glan- 
don, of Pittsfield, Ill., is making to 
the Independent telephone industry 
in collecting relics for the com- 
munications exhibit to be set up 
in the Rosenwald Museum of Science 
and Industry in Jackson Park, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Glandon has spent time and 
money in the accomplishment of this 
noble task and deserves the praise 
of everyone. The collection will 
stand as a monument to this associa- 
tion. 

Attention was at this time di- 
rected, by President Wright, to “The 
History of Independent Telephony,” 
by Harry B. MacMeal, recently pub- 
lished and sponsored by the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer association. “Some 
18 months ago a number of pio- 
neers gathered at Columbus, Ohio, 
and conceived the idea of writing 
and publishing a history of Inde- 
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pendent telephony, and Harry B. 


MacMeal, of Chicago, was chosen as | 


one well fitted to undertake the task 
of writing it,” said Mr. Wright. 

“Mr. MacMeal volunteered to go 
ahead and write the book provided 
that a number of Independent tele- 
khone men would agree to under- 
write it. Although this group was 
not entirely successful in underwrit- 
ing the cost of producing the book, 
Mr. MacMeal proceeded to write it 
with the cooperation of E. F. Payne, 
an experienced newspaper man, and 
financed it as well. 

“This is a marvelous piece of 
work and great credit is due Mr. 
MacMeal and his associates in writ- 
ing this book. It is a splendid pic- 
ture of the growth and development 
of the industry in which we are en- 
gaged,” declared Mr. Wright. 

J. K. Johnston, of Indianapolis, 
was then called upon for his report 
as secretary-treasurer of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer association. 

Mr. Johnston reported that the as- 
sociation is in good financial shape 
and a number of new members have 
been added during the past year. 
The association has no unpaid bills 
outstanding and has a fair cash bal- 
ance in the bank. 

He stated that any new member 
who comes into the association and 
pays two years’ dues in advance or 
pledges himself to pay two years’ 
dues in advance, making an imme- 
diate payment of $3, is given a copy 
of “The History of Independent 
Telephony.” 
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July 21, 1934. 


President Wright at this point 
commented upon the splendid work 
of Secretary Johnston in the inter- 
ests of the Independent Pioneer as- 
sociation. “He is father of the as- 
sociation and has done an excellent 
piece of work,” he declared. 

J. G. Ihmsen, of Albany, N. Y., 
was at this time asked to present the 
report of the nominating committee. 
He submitted the name of P. Kerr 
Higgins, of St. Louis, Mo., a pio- 
neer with 54 years’ experience in the 
industry, for election to the presi- 
dency of the association with the 
recommendation that the secretary 
be instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for his election. A motion to 
this effect was made, and carried 
when put to a vote. 

John Y. Rust, of San Angelo, Tex- 
as, was suggested by the nominat- 
ing committee for election to the 
vice-presidency of the association. 
A motion to the effect was unani- 
mously carried. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee as submitted by Mr. Ihmsen, 
recommended the re-election of 42 
of the incumbent vice-presidents, 
omitting the name of Mr. Higgins, 
whose election to the presidency au- 
tomatically drops him from the list 
of vice-presidents. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried to the effect that the secre- 
tary be instructted to cast a unani- 
ballot for the re-election of 
the vice-presidents. The vice-presi- 
dents thus re-elected are: 

Jacob W. Baker, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; Frank L. Beam, Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio; E. J. Boase, Frederick, 
Okla.; W. G. Brorein, Tampa, Fla.; 
W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; John W. 
Coffey, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rodney 
M. Coggin, Warsaw, Va.; 


mous 


Minor Corman, Hood River, Ore.; 
Jas. N. Cox, Cookeville, Tenn.; J. C. 
Crowley, Jr., St. Paul, Minn.; Francis 
Dagger, Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Nellie L. Edwards, LaCrosse, Wis.; 
Frank L. Eldridge, Chicago; 

James R. Forbes, Waterford, Ont., 
Can.; Wm. F. Goodrich, LaCrosse, 
Wis.; John A. Gustafson, Abilene, 
Kans.; G. S. Herbert, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; P. C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City, 
lowa; H. W. Hubenthal, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Ernest Irwin, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

C. L. Jones, Athens, Ohio; Fred R. 
Kingsbury, Camden, Conn.; Geo. M. 
Kloidy, Lincoln, Neb.; Carrie S. Les- 
ter, Spokane, Wash.; F. B. MacKin- 
non, Chicago; Harold C. Marsh, St. 
Mary’s, W. Va.; J. L. Mathews, 
Statesboro, Ga.; W. J. Melchers, 
Owosso, Mich. ; 
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C. H. Moore, Glasgow, Ky.; 
W. N. McAnge, Jr., Bristol, Tenn.; 


W. Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. 
Y.; C. P. McCluer, Tarboro, N. 
Se" T. Nicklawsky,  Hills- 


boro, N. D.; C. L. Ovitt, Enosburg 
Falls, Vt.; Frank H. Russell, Port- 
land, Ore.; W. S. Paca, Oil City, Pa.; 

W. O. Randall, Sumter, S. C.; 
Chas. A. Rolfe, Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
Wm. L. Smith, Neillsville, Wis.; Wal- 





P. Kerr 

President-Elect of 

Pioneer Telephone Association, 
Pioneer of 54 Years’ Service. 


St. 
the 


Louis, Mo., 
Independent 
Is a 


Higgins, 


ter I. Sweet, River Edge, N. J.; and 
Otto Wettstein, Jr., Orlando, Fla. 

The new officials will not take of- 
fice until October, when the new fis- 
cal year of the association begins. 

President-elect P. Kerr Higgins, 
of St. Louis, Mo., is an “old war 
horse” in the industry, with 54 years 
of experience to his credit. He is at 
the present time owner and general 
manager of several telephone proper- 
ties in Missouri operated under the 
name “Fidelity Telephone’ Ex- 
changes” and is president of the Port 
Arthur Telephone Co., of Port Ar- 
thur, Texas. 

Mr. Higgins’ first experience in 
telephone work was in Scotland. 
After completing a three-year con- 
tract in Chili, South America, he 
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came to this country in 1894. He 
was for many years general mana- 
ger of the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone System, of Waco, Texas, and 
many other telephone companies in 
Oklahoma. 

Other positions in various parts of 
the country have been held by Mr. 
Higgins, including that of chief in- 
spector for the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., superintendent of equip- 
ment for the Home Telephone Co., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and general 
manager of the United States Long 
Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
ef Los Angeles, general superintend- 
ent of the Pioneer Telephone Co., of 
Oklahoma, and general manager of 
the Eureka Telephone Co., of San 
Antonio, Texas. 

John Y. Rust, president of the San 
Angelo, Texas, Telephone Co., new 
vice-president-elect of the Indepen- 
dent Pioneer association, was also 
elected a director of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation on Thursday, July 11. 

Mr. Rust is a pioneer of many 
years’ experience in the telephone 
business. As a boy he was engaged 
in telephone construction work for 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. in 
Washington, D.C. He was later em- 
ployed by the Baltimore & Ohio Tele- 
graph Co. in its telephone construc- 
tion department. 

While yet in his teens, he moved 
to Texas and, in 1898, he settled in 
the growing city of San Angelo. 
With the assistance of his two broth- 
ers he built the plant of the San 
Angelo Telephone Co. and established 
telephone service in that community. 

In the ensuing 36 years he has 
continued to supervise the operations 
of this company which now has 20 
exchanges with some 7,000 tele- 
phones in operation. 

Mr. Rust has for years been one 
of the most active figures in asoci- 
ation work in the state of Texas and 
is at the present time vice-president 
and a director. 

Called to the platform by Presi- 


dent Wright for a few remarks, 
President-elect P. Kerr Higgins 
said: “I shall be brief, for we are 


all anxious to get out of this Scotch 
Turkish bath as soon as possible. 

“T hope the ensuing year will be 
the best in the association’s history. 
The Independent Pioneers’ organiza- 
tion is a peculiar organization. You 
cannot buy membership in it; you 
must earn it. I shall do my very 
best, during the next year, to earn 
the honor you have conferred upon 
me by electing me as your presi- 
dent.” 


E. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield, II1., 
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was then called upon to present the 
report of the committee on resolu- 
tions. He moved the adoption of a 
resolution extending to H. B. Mac- 
Meal and those who aided him, the 
association’s gratitude for his serv- 
ice in making possible the publica- 
tion of “The History of Independent 
Telephony” and commending a thor- 
ough. reading of the book, especially 
by the younger generation. 

The motion was seconded and, upon 
being put to a vote, carried unani- 
mously. 

Another resolution adopted by 
the convention extended the associa- 
tion’s sympathy’ and condolence to 
the families ef the following Pio- 
neers who have passed on during the 
past year: Henry A. Barnhart, 
Rochester, Ind.; Harley C. Barnes, 
Angola, Ind.; Cora Tookey, Ogdens- 
bury, N. Y.; L. S. Gardner, Waco, 
Texas; Chas. Green, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Edward D. Hill, Streator, IIL, 
and Franklin T. Lesser, Ridgway, 
Pa. 

Mr. MacMeal, called upon by Presi- 
dent Wright, said that “my 40 
years of association with the fine 
men in the telephone industry has 
made this book possible. If this 
book should prove of benefit to the 
industry, I shall feel repaid for what 
I have done.” 

E. F. Payne, of Chicago, a news- 


Secretary-Treasurer J. K. Johnston, of 

Indianapolis, Ind., the Motivating Spirit in 

Organizing the Independent Pioneers in 
1920, Was Again Re-elected to Office. 


paper man of long experience, who 


collaborated with Mr. MacMeal in 
writing this book, was likewise 
called upon by Mr. Wright to say a 
few words. 

Mr. Payne said, in part: “I have 
been happy to have been of any serv- 
ice in getting out this book. If it 
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really is worth while and is of bene- 
fit to the industry, I shall feel re- 
paid for the part I have had in get- 
ting it out.” 

Chas. A. Rolfe, of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., a pioneer telephone man with 
58 years’ experience. was then called 
upon for a few remarks. Mr. Rolfe 
made mention of two pioneers of pio- 
neers—Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the first electric speaking 
telephone—and Thos. A. Edison, in- 
ventor of electricity whom made pos- 
sible the development of the tele- 
phone. 


President Wright introduced An- 
drew M. MacMahan, curator of the 
division of physical science of the 
Rosenwald Museum of Science and 
Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago, 
where the Independent industry is 
soon to have an exhibit. 

Mr. MacMahan invited the tele- 
phone men to visit the museum and 
see the 300 exhibits illustrating how 
things are done in science and in- 
dustry. 

“The museum opened a year ago,” 
said Mr. McMahan. “We had 500,- 
000 visitors since then. It is a new 
enterprise in public education. It is 
not a museum in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Here you can find out 
how things work. 

“For the purpose of teaching the 
earnest students how the telephone 
system of today and the industry 
came to be developed, the directors of 
the museum have allotted 20,000 
square feet of space. By this time 
next year the building which will 
house this exhibit should be well 
along the road to completion. 

The story of the telephone will 
form a part in the story of the de- 
velopment of communications down 
through the ages, beginning with 
runners who conveyed the message 
by word of mouth or written on 
parehment, to the present time when 
the telephone makes communication 
over long distance, a matter of sec- 
onds or minutes. 

I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the wonderful cooperation we 
have had from Mr. Glandon and oth- 
ers in the assembling of the mate- 
rial for this exhibit, of which I be- 
lieve you will some day be proud.” 

At this time President Wright 
called upon Douglas Malloch of Chi- 
cago, well-known poet and humorist 
—the apostle of good cheer—for the 
program feature of the convention. 

In opening his remarks, Mr. Mal- 
toch said, “Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, and vice-presidents.” re- 
calling to mind the list of more than 
40 vice-presidents read by Mr. Ihm- 
sen. 
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“T like the name of the man whom 
you have selected to fill the vacancy 
on the list of vice-presidents—Y. 
Rust. It is a good slogan.” This 
pun was very much appreciated by 
his audience. 

“When will the depression end?” 


President John H. Wright, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., Expressed Great Pleasure and Ap- 
preciation with Progress Made in Associa- 
tion Work and Projects During Past Year. 


was the general theme of Dr. Mal- 
loch’s medley of wit, wisdom and 
nonsense, which was much enjoyed 
and appreciated by everyone. 

* = = 


India Has One Telephone 
Per 6,300 Population 


United States Trade Commissioner 
George C. Howard, at Calcutta, In- 
dia, in a recent communication stat- 
ed that India is extremely backward 
in telephone development in compari- 
son with western countries. Tele- 
phones were first introduced in 1883, 
and the growth in 50 years has been 
only from 265 instruments to 56,782 
in 1932. Of these, 21,255 are on 
government systems and 35,427 on 
private systems. 

The number of exchanges owned 
by the government is 271, with 18,- 
230 straight line connections and 
3,125 extension telephones, of which 
108 exchanges with 1,645 straight 
line connections and 528 extension 
telephones were worked by non-de- 
partmental agencies. There were 
also 423 independent non-exchange 
systems with 927 connections. In 
the previous year there were 18,834 
straight line and 3,141 extension tel- 
ephones, so that the drop due to the 
general depression has been small. 
The figure in 1914 was 6,504 on gov- 
ernment systems and 11,195 on pri- 
vate systems, a total of 17,697. 
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HE 


believed to have been responsible for 


instinct for self-preservation is 


making the 19th annual convention of 
the Independent Telephone Association of 
Washington, held June 22 and 23 in the 
Planters Hotel, Sunnyside, Wash., such an 
inqualified success. One or more represen- 
tatives were present from practically every 
one of the 200 odd telephone companies of 
the state. 

The program included papers and ad- 
dresses on a wide variety of subjects of in- 
terest to telephone men but three subjects— 
additional taxation, adverse legislation and 
for the 


commission regulation—came in 


greater share of informal discussion and 
cemment. 

The convention was called to order at 10 
a.m., Friday, June 22, by President E. R. 
Hannibal, Everett, Wash., general manager 
ef the West Coast Telephone Co. Minor 

orman, president of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Telephone Co., convention host, wel- 
omed the delegation to Sunnyside. He was 
bly seconded in this expression of hospital- 


ty by E. N. 
When these pleasant preliminaries were 


Funk, city attorney. 


over, President Hannibal made a fitting re- 
He then re- 
viewed the activities of committees since the 
the 
new problems which have sprung up in the 


ply on behalf of the guests. 


last convention and enumerated many 


meantime. He said in part: 


Legislative Committee 


T 


have been watching how the various 


state commissions have operated for years. 
ive found that each new commission ap- 


pointed, started out with zeal to cut various 
ates. After going into the matter thor- 
ughly, however, they have feund that if 


al thing, our rate structures are too low— 
that we are really giving service below cost. 

believe we should have an active legisla- 
tion committee to keep us informed as to 


legislation that will be detrimental to us. 
This committee should not be for the pur- 
pose of lobbying, but for the purpose of 
conierring with legislators and keeping 
Our members informed as to legislative 
matters. We should all be active in the 
ele 


m of a sane legislature, and inform 


Rousing Good Convention 


on the West Coast 


Independent Telephone Association of Washington 
Held Its Best-Ever Convention in Sunnyside,Wash., 
June 22 and 23—Taxation, Commission Regulation, 
Legislation and Public Relations Discussed—Must 
Convince Public Cost of Telephone Service Is Low 
and Value High—Business Improvement Reported 





President E. R. Hannibal, of Everett, 


in His Annual Address, Gave Facts 

and Reasons for Optimism as to the 

Future of the Telephone Industry in 
Washington. 


legislators of conditions in our ‘industry 


prior to the meeting of the legislature next 


January. 


Business is 
loss of 


improving, the appalling 
toll 
are increasing and, if given half a chance, 
the 


stations has ceased, revenues 


return to normal should come in the 


next few years unless unrestrained radi- 


calism gains the upper hand. 
I am optimistic, however, that we are 


With 


better feeling 


not going to the proverbial ‘dogs.’ 
the improvement in business, 
will 


vanish and we will be better able to con- 


return, the terrible uncertainty will 


tinue in that pursuit for happiness pro- 
vided for in our Constitution, which is not 


yet the dead document that some would 
lead you to believe.” 

Z. O. Brooks, Goldendale attorney, then 
addressed the meeting on the subject, “Who 
The first 


censisted of a 


Legislates ?” said 
Mr. Brooks, 


George Washington 


government, 
parchment, 
The 


first bureau was formed during the Revo- 


and Congress. 


lution. Bureaucracy has been defined as a 
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constant war between person and state. 


“Has the state the right over person?” 
was one of the questions discussed by the 


speaker. 

Mr. Brooks devoted some time to out- 
lining the reasons for and the work per- 
formed by various bureaus. “We must 


remember and realize,” said the attorney, 
“that there is a reason for bureaucracy in 
a complete government. 

Upon the conclusion of the discussion 
by Mr. Brooks, President Hannibal intro- 
duced A. T. West, who addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject, “Public Utility Securi- 
Mr. West the 


fact that utilities bonds were and still are 


ties.” called attention to 
better than most other kinds of bonds, that 
statistics show public utility bonds to rank 
next to federal bonds for investment safety. 

The speaker called particular attention to 
the fact that in those few cases where pub- 
lic utilities companies have failed, it has 
the not the 
who suffered. 

Mr. West’s address concluded 


been investor and consumer 


the first 
morrming session of the convention, after 
which everyone hurried to the City Park of 
Sunnyside where a very appetizing lunch 
was served by the employes of the Oregon- 
Washington Telephone Co. 


Taxes and Legislation 


The Friday afternoon session opened 
with an address by Frank T. 


dent of the Washington Water Power Co., 


Post, presi- 


on the subject, “Taxation and Legislation.” 
“Taxation is the urgent question of the 
“And 


nothing is so certain to increase taxes as 


present day,’ declared the speaker. 


waste and mismanagement of public funds. 


“Huge tax payments won't make your 


burden any lighter; they only mean that 
you will have less money to apply on your 
the 
The only way to reduce your tax 


tax bill because of increased cost of 
living. 
bill is to reduce the cost of your govern- 
ment. 

All property devoted to business should 
be on the tax rolls, and this includes city 
The 
water for domestic and irrigation purposes 


water systems. farmer may get his 
from a well or a spring or a stream, with 
That 
water system and that property is a mate- 


pipe lines connected thereto is his 
rial factor in fixing the value of his farm 
It goes on the tax rolls. 

There is no just reason why the city 
dweller should get water for domestic and 
a community- 
owned system free The 
taxes that the city water system does not 


irrigation purposes from 


from taxation. 
pay of necessity, must of necessity be paid 
by the same farmers who pay taxes upon 
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their own water systems and by other tax- 
the 


companies and all other industries and busi- 


payers in state, including telephone 


nesses in the state. 
All property should 
be on the tax rolls, regardless of its own- 


devoted to business 
ership, and the Constitution should so ex- 
plicitly provide. 

The new statutes permit, or attempt to 
permit, the regulatory department to man- 
age the business of several hundred utili- 
ties by dictating their expenditures for im- 
provements and betterments and by fixing 
the salaries and wages of employes. These 
laws also permit, or attempt to perm't, such 
make frequent 


regulatory department to 


and expensive investigations of all these 
utilities and to charge the entire cost there- 
»f to the utility investigated. 

Some of these utilities have untaxed and 
unregulated competitors, and some of our 
state officials are fostering additional un- 
taxed and unregulated competition.” 

When Mr. Post had finished the presen- 
Minor 


Oregon-Washing- 


tation of his interesting discussion, 


Corman, president of the 


ton Telephone Co., read a very interesting 


paper on “Public Relations.” The tenor of 


both rail- 


his message was to the effect that 
road and telephone companies grew un with 
the idea that the public had to have their 
services 

The telephone companies, he asserted, 
still maintain this attitude to some extent, 
while the railroad companies have reversed 
their policy and are spending millions of 
dollars every year to sell the public a de- 
sire to travel by train rather than on com- 
peting conveyances 

‘There are many who could afford tele- 
phone service,” said Mr. Corman, “but they 
are getting along without it and will con- 
tinue to do so prove its 


until we again 


value, and to do that we must go to the 


prospect. The day has passed for the 


prospects to come and pass their orders 


over the counter. 


Public Relations 
“To be a part of the new order in Amer- 
ican life and business, | am convinced that 
the old order is dead. 
the 
first job is to know what is happening to 


we must admit that 


Let it die, and work for new. Our 


the public we serve. We are fooling only 


ourselves when we go contrary to public 
demands, that the public is all wrong and 
we are all right.” 

“It is well to remember,” said Mr. Cor- 
“that 


a public servant and that the public is a 


man, in conclusion, our business is 
powerful partner in the business.” 

R. C. Hummel, equipment engineer of 
the West Coast Telephone Co., 
Mr. Corman on the program with an ex- 
tremely interesting talk on “Plant Mainte- 
nance,” in all its branches. Mr. 
drew attention to the fact that the 


followed 


Hummel 
forced 
curtailment of activities due to the depres- 
sion is storing up many problems of main- 
tenance and equipment which will become 


TELEPHONY 





A Group of Putlicity Men at the National 


Independent Telephone Convention: D. C. 

Sorensen, Western Advertising Manager, 

“Telephony”; .C. W. Motter, Director of 

Publicity, Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., and Stanley R. Edwards, Editor, 
“Telephony.” 


acute unless plans are properly laid to take 
care of this deferred maintenance and re- 
placement of equipment 
Hannibal 


Bauman, secretary of the 


introduced 
Ore- 


President next 


( 1€( rge A 


gon Independent Telephone Association, 


whose mission it was to relieve the 


tension 


caused by so much serious discussion by 


telling. funny stories or making “Observa- 
tions,” as his featuré was dignified on the 
program. The stories related by Mr. Bau- 
man much enjoyed \s 


sult of 


were very = to 


this bit of relaxation the audience 


was in a receptive mood for the next 


serious discussion, “New Trends in Regu- 
letion,” by Frank Purse, supervisor of pub- 
lic utilities, Washington Department of Pub- 
lic Works 

Mr. Purse laid particular emphasis upon 
the fact that in the past few years many 


changes have occurred in regulation, as 
well as in the utilities themselves, and that 
these changes were brought about because 
of the realization that changes were needed. 
He drew an interesting word picture of the 
historical background of our present-day 
public utilities regulation. He said, in part: 

“In the beginning it was simple to make 


a valuation of property. Today it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and our experience dur- 
last 


how 


ing the 16 months along these lines 


this work of a 
} 


shows far-reaching 


regulatory bedy must be to be truly a regu- 
lating body. 

However, because of stock manipulation, 
holding-company control, inflated security 
valuation and ineffective legislative enact- 
ments, regulation has been to a large de- 
until the the 


various states as agents of the people have 


gree evaded legislatures of 


enacted a more effective regulatory legisla- 
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tion governing the business affecting 
public interest 
The utilities companies are to be com- 


mended on the work they are trying to d 


They should continue to render a real sery- 
ice, charging real rates and remember that 
costs are to be predicated on real values.’ 

At the close of his address, the last fea- 
ture of the Friday afternoon program, Mr. 
Purse invited discussion and spent consid- 
erable time in answering questions. 

The 


after the close of the session, was a sump- 


shortly 


banquet, which followed 
tuous one and the program features were 
President E. R. 


officiated as toastmaster and introduced the 


most enjoyable Hannibal 
various numbers on the evening’s program, 
which were furnished by the employes of 
the Oregon-Washington Telephone Co. and 
the Sunnyside Chamber of Commerce 
The the 
Saturday morning, was opened with an ad- 


closing session of conventi 
dress by George A. Walker, general com- 
mercial agent of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., on the subject, “Cost and 
Value of Telephone Service.” 

Mr. Walker prefaced his talk by explain- 
ing that in his discussion he used the word 
“cost” as representing the I 


cost to, or the 


price paid by the customer rather than the 
cost to the telephone company furnishing 
the service ; to mean what tl 


He ther 


developed some interesting comparisons of 


and “value” 
service is worth to the customer. 
the prices service and 


actually paid for 


values received by customers. 

“| doubt if the public gets greater value 
anywhere else than it does for its dollar 
spent with the telephone companies,” said 
the speaker, “but, unfortunately, not all of 
our customers feel that way about it. We 
must keep externally pounding away in our 
1 that the 


and the value high. 


efforts to convince them cost of 


is low 
Service Cost and Value 

‘The taxes of the Pacific company in this 
state, according to the latest figures I have 
had, amount to 71 cents per telephone per 
month Few subscribers realize the 
value they get from the money they spend 
A single call may 
$100 or $1,000. It is the sub- 
scriber’s privilege to make it worth more 
than it costs.” 


for telephone service. 


be worth 


Mr. Walker clinched his arguments for 
value by citing several court cases in which 
subscribers placed tremendously high values 
on telephone service, and were trying to re 
cover these amounts from telephone com- 
panies. 

The next speaker, T. M. Libby, techni- 
cian for the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 
on Open-Wire Lines.” 


“Inductive Interference 
Mr. Libby had his 


gave a talk on 


subject well in hand and gave an actual 
demonstration by means of a _ miniature 
power and telephone line. 

The demonstration showed the causes 


of inductive interference ard the beneficial 
(Concluded on Page 21) 
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results of inductive coordination. The re- 
sults were reproduced in a loudspeaker by 
the use of amplifiers. The disturbances 
caused by improper transposing and by cut- 
ting out a transposition from a regular 
scheme were vividly demonstrated. 

\fter his talk and demonstration, Mr. 
Libby answered questions asked by various 


members of the audience, and emphasized 
importance of each item of plant being 
for coordination 


balanced” proper 


he final convention address was deliv- 
ered by D. C. Wilkinson, president of the 
Columbia River Telephone Co., who han- 
dled his subject, “State Legislation,” in an 


able and thorough manner. 
In the course of his address, Mr. Wil- 
kinson pointed out that utilities have them- 


selves to blame for a good measure of the 
antagonism on the part of the public and 
legislative bodies towards them, because the 
public is not kept informed by the com- 


panies as to their costs of doing business, 
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their ideals and their many problems. He 
said, in part: 

“We have not put forth any great effort 
t 


business, its needs in the way of legislat:on, 


» inform our legislators concerning our 


the limit to which it can be taxed and still 
maintain the quality of service demanded. 
If we do not do these things, how are those 
who make our laws and those who fix our 
taxes to know how seriously some of these 
laws and tax assessments affect eur indus- 
try? Who ever heard of a politician seek- 
ing office on the plea that he was going to 
give the utilities a square deal ? 

Another piece of legislation which 
should be enacted is that which would re- 
quire all publicly-owned utilities to make 
reports to and be governed by our depart 
ment of public works in the same manner 
as those privately-owned. Further, we 
should work to the end that all publicly- 
owned utilities shall pay into the tax funds 
in the same those 


manner as privately- 


owned. This step will go far to determine 
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how efficiently the utilities are operated.” 

In closing the convention, President Han- 
nibal appointed a committee to keep in 
touch with legislative matters and to keep 
members of the association informed from 
time to time of all 


developments along 


those lines. All officers and directors were 
unanimously reelected for the coming year. 
They are: E. R. 
\. Jones, vice-president; J. W. 


Hannibal, president; L. 
Baker, 
secretary-treasurer; and W. M. Anderson, 
Lloyd F. Gates, E. J. Stover, Eugene Smith 
and David Burr, directors. 

Upon invitation of the Ellensburg Tele- 
phone Co., it was decided to hold the 1935 
convention of the Washington association 
at Ellensburg. 

And the most successful, deliberative and 
best-attended convention of the Independ- 
ent telephone companies ever held in the 
state of Washington adjourned, and the 
members hurried happily home with heads 
full of full 


newed hope for the future year 


new ideas and hearts of re 


Federal Communications 
Commission F'unctioning 


NEWLY CREATED federal body formally organ- 
ized last week. On July 17 three divisions formed. 
Commissioner Walker heads telephone division. 
Work ahead of commission in immediate future. 


HE Federal Communications 
Commission, created by act of 
the last Congress, commenced 
to function on July 11 when a for- 
mal organization meeting took place 
in Washington, D. C., with Chair- 
man Eugene O. Sykes presiding. 
Simultaneously the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relinquished its 
control over the interstate commerce 
of telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies and the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion (organized March 15, 1927), 
passed out of existence. 

Telephone companies unable to 
complete interstate toll calls solely 
with their own facilities are exempt 
from control and supervision by the 
new commission, it is contended by 
the Independent group. 

Among the first acts of the com- 
nission were the appointments of 
Paul D. P.. Spearman of Tremont, 
Miss., as general counsel at a salary 
ef $9,000 a year, and Herbert L. 
Pettey, of Kansas City, Mo., as secre- 
tary, at a salary of $7,500 a year. 
Fer several years Mr. Spearman act- 


ed as assistant general counsel of 
the Federal Radio Commission, re- 
signing to engage in private prac- 
tice, specializing in radio cases. 
Mr. Pettey was secretary of the 


Federal Radio Commission since 
March 31, 1933. In the perform- 
ance of his duties he displayed 


marked ability as an administrative 
officer, and it is said that he won 
his new appointment on his record. 
He is 29 years old. 

After receiving his academic 
training at the University of Kan- 
sas, Mr. Pettey was for several 
years actively engaged in the radio 
industry in various capacities. At 
one time he was associated with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in the film 
business. 

As radio director of the last Dem- 
ocratic national campaign and chair- 
man of the committee in charge of 
radio broadcasting at the inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Pettey worked in close harmony with 
Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, in- 
augural chairman. 


Among its first official acts the 
commission issued temporary li- 
censes to the Columbia and National 
broadcasting companies, authorizing 
their maintenance of existing broad- 
casting studios or other facilities 
and apparatus used for production 
or transmission of radio programs 
to Canadian stations. 

The temporary order was issued 
pending application by the compa- 
nies for authority to continue main- 
tenance and use of such facilities. 

In another order the commission 
continued in effect all licenses, per- 
mits or other privileges granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Radio Commission 
or the Postmaster General under 
provisions of statutes repealed or 
amended by the new act. 

In addition to Chairman Sykes, 
the new commission includes the fel- 
lowing members: Thad Brown, Paul 
A. Walker, Dr. Irvin Stewart, Nor- 
man S. Case, George Henry Payne 
and Hampson Gary. 

On Tuesday, July 17, the commis- 
sion organized into three divisions. 
The divisions, each of which includes 
two of the seven commissioners as 
well as Chairman Sykes, are: 

Broadcasting: Hampson Gary, 
chairman; Thad H. Brown, vice- 
chairman; Judge Sykes. Telegraph: 
Dr. Irvin Stewart, chairman; George 
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Henry Payne, vice-chairman; Judge 
Sykes. Telephone: Paul A. Walker, 
chairman; Norman S. Case, vice- 
chairman; Judge Sykes. 

The organization of these divi- 
sions is along the line forecast in 
TELEPHONY of July 7. In that issue 
it was stated that Mr. Brown would 
undoubtedly handle radio matters; 
Dr. Stewart, telegraphs, and Com- 
missioner Walker the _ telephones, 
with the others who have had no 
previous experience in regulatory 
work, divided between the three di- 
visions. 


Active Work Begins at Once 


Plans to begin active work at once 
were laid at this organization meet- 
ing. The broadcast division met on 
Wednesday, July 18, the telegraph 
division Thursday, and the telephone 
Friday. Next week, beginning on 
July 24, the divisions will meet in 
the same order, but on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday and these 
probably will be the regular meet- 
ing days henceforth. 

The seven commissioners agreed 
that the full commission would have 
jurisdiction over all subjects not reg- 
ularly allocated to a division, or 
where two divisions overlapped, and 
also over assignment of frequency 
bands to the various radio services. 
If conflicts as to jurisdiction arise 
between the divisions, the full com- 


mission will step in and settle the 
problem. 
Since “reduction of rates, pre- 


vention of speculative management 
and watering of stocks” were the 
chief reasons cited by President 
Roosevelt in support of the need for 
the commission, it is forecast that 
an early study of telephone and tel- 
egraph rates will be undertaken. 
The federal commission, however, 
has no control over local rates. 

When asked by press representa- 
tives as to a possible rate reduction, 
Chairman Sykes replied by stating 
that “we certainly hope we can save 
money for the taxpayers.” 


Recommendations to Be Made 
by Commission 


Recommendations embodying the 
results of the commission’s investi- 
gation must be made to Congress 
not later than February 1, as a basis 
for amendments to the present act. 
Outstanding among the latter is ex- 
pected to be specific authority for 
the commission to regulate rates and 
to prescribe maximum and reason- 
able charges. 

A separate recommendation also 
is to be made on the desirability of 
legislation setting aside a definite 
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amount of broadcasting time for 
use of education, labor and other 
non-profit organizations. 

The new communications act pro- 
vides that the commission may not 
assign or refer to an individual com- 
missioner, or to a board composed of 
an employe or employes of the com- 
mission the investigations specifical- 
ly required by the act. Officials of 
communications companies do not, 
therefore, believe that the commis- 
sion will find it possible to reach any 
definite conclusions within the next 
six months as to how the act should 
be modified. 

There is a vast amount of routine 
work; various investigations are to 
be undertaken and decisions will 
have to be rendered on the applica- 
tions of communication companies 
for authority to continue certain 
practices. 

One of these is that making it un- 
lawful for any person to hold the po- 
sition of officer or director of more 
than one carrier unless the commis- 
sion specifically authorizes it. 


Communications Commission’s 
Chief Mandatory Task 


The chief mandatory task of the 
commission is to examine transac- 
tions entered into by any common 
carrier which relate to the furnish- 
ing of equipment, supplies, research 
services, finances, credit or personnel 
to such carrier. The commision must 
report to Congress whether any such 
transactions have affected or are like- 
ly to affect adversely the ability of 
the carrier to render adequate serv- 
ice or may result in any undue or 
unreasonable increase in charges. 


Three Executives of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Independent Telephone Group: 


George R. Eaton, Chief Engineer; H. E. 
Billington, General Sales Manager, and 
Geo. A. Yanochowski, President. 
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It must include in its report rec- 
ommendations for necesary legisla- 
tion, in connection with such trans- 
actions, and must report specifically 
whether legislation should be enact- 
ed authorizing the commission to de- 
clare any such transactions void or to 
permit them subject to modifications. 

In addition, the commission is or- 
dered to investigate the methods by 
which, and the extent to which, wire 
telephone companies are furnishing 
wire telegraph service and wire tele- 
graph companies are furnishing wire 
telephone service, and must report 
its findings and recommendations. 


Contracts to Be Investigated 
by Commission 


Finally, the commission must ex- 
amine all contracts of common car- 
riers which prevent the other party 
thereto from dealing with another 
common carrier. This applies prin- 
cipally to the relationship between 
the Western Electric Co. and the 
Bell System. 

The second report required results 
from the opposition by telegraph in- 
terests to the leased wire and tele- 
phone-typewriter services of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., while the third is an outgrowth 
of opposition on the part of the Pos- 
tal Telegraph Co. to the contracts be- 
tween the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and numerous railroad com- 
panies. 

Thus the commission finds itself, 
to some extent, an arbiter between 
the competing communications inter- 
ests where serious consideration of 
the problems will be required for 
equitable solution. While the com- 
mission may not have the final word, 
its reports will have considerable 
weight. 


Western Electric Contract 


Bringing of the Western Electric 
contract before the new commission, 
together with similar contracts of 
lesser importance affecting other 
carriers, also will be a momentous 
development. The issue has been 
raised frequently in state telephone 
rate cases, and in the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. case, which was decid- 
ed recently against the company by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In that case, however, the court 
did not pass on the merits of the 
Western Electric contract, which 
had been approved by the lower court 
in all respects save for one price ad- 
vance in 1930. When this contract 
last appeared before the highest 
court, in a Southwestern Bell rate 
case Many years ago, it was sus- 
tained by the federal supreme ceurt. 
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It's Easy to Be 
a Safe Pedestrian 
sy JAKE THE LINEMAN, 
, T’other evenin’ I was 
out pilotin’ my old gas burner over a new 


rnin’ buddies! 


stretch of pavement jist outside of my 
home town. Old Sol had settled in the 
west and it was pretty dark. I guess 1 
was amblin’ along at about 35 per and 
had jist managed ter manipulate the 
struggle buggy aroun ’a double S curve, 


when there suddenly loomed up in front 


of me a chap who was walkin’ 


along on the same side of road that I was 


young 
drivin’ on and goin’ in the same direction. 
3elieve you me, I jist barely missed smack- 
in’ him an’ if I had been speedin’ along 
I would probably have had my car half 
way up his back ’fore I’d ever seen him. 
Wa'll I felt like stoppin’ an’ givin’ him 
a piece of my mind, but after a secon’ 
thought, I decided that I it all 
for myself so I jist kept a’goin’. But as 
I drove along I realized that I had jist 
reason 13,440 
pedestrians killed and 262,270 injured by 
automobiles durin’ the year of 1933. 

By cracky, a feller must not want ter 
live very bad, when he walks along a high- 


needed 


seen one why there were 


way expectin’ the drivers to miss him. 
Nearly 2,250 humans were sent to the 
cemetery for a long ole stay and 7,810 


were sent to the hospital ter get patched 
‘cause they thought one 
side of the road was as good as the other. 


up, last year jist 


The least they could have done was ter 
walk facin’ the traffic so that they wouldn’t 
the the drivers. 
didn’t think about the 
along highways until a 


have been at mercy of 
But I 
safe way ter walk 
car rammed their 
and then it was usually too late 


for anyone to think but the undertaker. 


guess they 
knees up around their 


necKs— 


Pedestrians are truly “vanishing Ameri- 
cans.” In spite of the large number of 
deaths among their tribe they still persist 
in crossing intersections against signals, 
crossing streets in the middle of the block, 
running from behind parked cars and per- 
forming many other little tricks which 
them like ink eradicator wipes 
If we could put a stop to the 
mounting number of pedestrian deaths, ap- 


eradicate 
out ink. 
proximately 45 per cent of the automobile 
latalities would end as quickly as a pig’s 
grunt 


Of course, in a 


in a slaughter house. 
many the 


Last year 


great cases, 
poor pedestrian isn’t to blame. 
19) pedestrians were killed and 9,130 were 
injured by drivers who ignored signals and 
dashed across intersections, not giving a 
hang how many pedestrians cluttered up 
their fenders, bumpers and running boards. 

While the “rush-the-signal” drivers were 
slaughtering and disabling innocent hu- 
mans, drivers who could not wait for pas- 


When Plant Men Get Together 


ARE YOU a safe pedes- 
trian? Some sugges- 
tions for preventing 
accidents. The life of 
the old-time telephone 
trouble-shooter was 
interesting, although 
sometimes hectic 


sengers to off of street cars were 


a’knockin’ around 3,110 humans and doin’ 
all in their power to help the undertakers 


get 


and the hospitals to have a good year. 
At the same time, a class of drivers who 
imagined safety zones were just so much 
yellow paint, managed to knock aroun’ 820 
folks and make them like it. 

Wa'll, I guess that’s about enuf on the 
Let's 
few thoughts about the automobile acci- 
dent situation: 


subject of pedestrians. take up a 


Study over the following facts of in- 
juries received last year by automo 
bile accident victims: Shock, 489,830; 
shock (contusions and _ lacerations), 
196,340; fractures of arms and legs, 
68,140; sprains and dislocations, 58,- 
870; concussion of the brain, 12,500; 
fractured skull, 11,830; internal in- 
juries, 11,490; fractured spine, 1,700. 

A car in bad condition is as dangerous 
as a poisonous snake. Last year cars 
with defective brakes caused 17,720 
accidents; cars with bad tires caused 
7,120 accidents; cars without _ tail- 
lights caused 4,270 accidents; cars 
with poor headlights caused 1,880 ac- 
cidents and cars with defective steer- 
ing mechanisms caused 4,960 acci- 
dents. 

Facts for the women drivers to write 
home about: Last year men drivers 
had 999,780 accidents and were in 
93.52 per cent of all of the fatal auto 
accidents. Women had only 90,50U 
accidents and were in only 6.48 per 
cent of the fatal accidents. Man, but 
I shure hated to break that piece of 
news to you for I know that since I 
told Myery about it she’s bin doin’ 
more crowin’ than a flock of roosters. 
And, by cracky, she’s got the queer 
notion that she’s the only one aroun’ 
this house who kin drive. 

Even though this fact may belong in a 
“Believe It Or Not” column, it’s a 
fact that more accidents happen in 
clear weather than in any other kind. 
Last year 635,930 auto accidents hap- 
pened on clear days, 94,540 on rainy 
days, 15,230 on snowy days, and 10,- 
840 on foggy days. Wa’'ll, as Amos 
would say: “Ain’t dat sumpin!’” 

This little fact also seems a bit out of 
line: More automobile accidents hap- 
pen in the daytime but more fatal au- 
tomobile accidents happen at night. 
Durin’ 1933, 453,610 accidents han- 
pened in the daytime, but of this to- 
tal only 13,120 of the accidents were 
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fatal; 275,160 automobile accidents 
happened at night but 13,550 proved 
fatal. 

You can put this fact way back in your 
cranium and let it stay there: When 
an automobile goin’ 20 miles per hour 
hits an object and is stopped within 
three feet the blow would be enough 
to lift four similar cars three feet. 
But when a car goin’ 60 per hits an 
object and is stopped within three 
feet the blow would be enuf to lift 40 
similar cars three feet. Think it over 
the next time you have a desire to 
speed. 


Until Sat- 
“Don’t be a wiry-legged 


Wa'll, I guess I'll get goin’. 
urday remember : 
jumping pedestrian—be a cautious, safe- 
minded pedestrian and you can walk all 
over the country without an accident.” 

So long, buddies. Keep away from Old 
Man Accident—he can’t do you any good 
but he can do you a lot of harm. 


The Uneventful Life 
of a Trouble-Shooter 
3y Doc. 
After we had completed the rebuilding 
of the outside plant and the equipment in- 
had 


their work in the 


central office, we all got together and had 


stallers finished 
one grand cutover. 

If the entire outside plant was renewed, 
we run new drop wire and installed new 
telephones, which made an easy cutover 
from the old to the new plant. In some 
cases it was necessary to leave a part of 
the outside plant in service, which made 
a lot of temporary work and half-tapping 
necessary. 

Usually when we cut over from magneto 
to common battery, we went around ahead 
of time and cut condensers in the bell cir- 
In that 
way they could be used on the magneto 


cuits of the magneto telephones. 


systems before the cutover and on the com- 
mon battery system after the cutover until 
such time as the new common battery tele- 
phones were installed. We had a bunch 
of the old flat-type condensers, of doubt- 
ful and varied capacity, which performed 
duty on cutovers in many exchanges in the 
old Southwest. 

I well remember one such cutover when, 
and excitement, we 


in the general rush 


for some unknown forgot to cut 


these condensers into the bell circuits 


reason 
; and 
when we cut over, every blessed telephone 
came in “permanent” on the new switch- 
board! Had it been a lamp type board, 
it would have been lit up like a Christ- 
mas tree. 

How we all forgot this necessary detail 
no oné ever knew, but we surely made our 
legs do what our brains had not; and 
every man was mustered and rushed at 


top speed, cutting-in these condensers, 
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which made everything work again. No 
one “got canned” over the deal, but that 
mistake never happened again. 

These cutovers were always quite an 
event in the small towns and were played- 
up considerably in the weekly newspapers 
for several weeks prior to the great day. 


We generally served refreshments and 
called it the “Feast of the Cutover.” The 
cut was generally made at midnight, and 


seme of the natives actually stayed up that 
late to see us through. 

Various methods were employed to actu- 
ally switch the service from the old to the 


new plant. Sometimes a row of toothpicks 





was tied to a string, which was pulled 
hard and sudden to switch the service. 
Other times strings, threaded behind the 


rows of heat coils, were pulled suddenly, 
which scattered the heat coils to the four 
winds but effectively made the switch. 


Telephone 
Here, 


How Classified Directory 
Can Be Improved 
By Lucius S. FLINT. 
Schools, universities, depots and state and 
city government offices are among the most 
difficult 


telephone directory for a 


listings in the average classified 
subscriber to lo- 
cate, according to the results of a survcy 
recently conducted by the direct 


ment of the Mountain States Telephone & 


ry depart- 


Telegraph Co. in Denver, Colo. The sur 


vey was handled through a questionnaire 


Judging from the small number of re 


plies received, subscribers are generally 


well-satisfied, but some of the comments 


received provided worthwhile suggestions 





About 60,000 business reply postcards were 


inserts, accompanied by 


sent out as bill 
folders explaining the purpose of the sur 


stressing the benefits of classihea 


vey and 


directory service. The cards had blanks for 


f hard-to-locate firms and 
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Other times, mica fuses torn out 


quickly with a stick, which likewise made 


were 


a quick switch but surely ruined the fuses. 
Then again, the old cables were cut off 
suddenly-like and battery switched on the 
new equipment, causing it to function— 
and a new system was born. 

I shall always remember one time when 
the mayor, in all his dignity, was to have 
the honor of swinging the axe to sever the 
old cables. This was an honor similar to 
turning the first spadeful of dirt starting 
the construction of a new railroad, or the 
driving of the last golden spike upon its 
completion, and the honor made his honor, 
the Mayor, a bit nervous. 


At the 


cheering of the 


stroke of twelve, amidst loud 


multitude assembled, the 
mayor swung his axe madly—and cut, in- 
stead of the old cables, the new ones which 


were to give life to the new exchange. 


for comments on how to improve the di- 
rectory in other ways. 


Here are the results of the survey: 


mments, 22; 


Favorable c complaints that 
high, 21: com- 
small, 8; 


that directory should be printed in Denver, 


rates for advertising are to 


plaints that type is too complaints 


5; miscellaneous commercial matters such 


as name changes, 16; unable to locate cer- 


headings, such as mortuaries—th 
listed as 


miscellaneous 


tain y 


have been funeral 


suggesti 


shools, 


e 
directors, 7; 
ns on indexing, 15 


unable to find s¢ universities, depots, 


state and city government offices, 17; un- 
able to find firms that were plainly listed, 
4; additional advertising bought, 4; irreie- 
vant comments, 12 

\ similar survey conducted in Salt Lak« 
City, Utah, brought suggestions for the 
following new headings: Auto parks: cab 
service ross-referenced to taxi service 
labor unions, cross-referenced to associa- 
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NO POSTAGE NECESSARY—JUST DROP IN THE MAIL 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
@ REMARKS @ 


GENTLEMEN: WHEN REFERRING TO THE YELLOW PAGES | 
LOWING FIRMS DIFFICULT TO LOCATE: 


| SUGGEST THE FOLLOWING IMPROVEMENTS FOR THE YELLOW PAGES: 


FIND THE FOL- 








Form of Business Reply Post Card Used 


in Survey to Obtain Subscriber’s Opinion of 


Classified Telephone Directory. 
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for the rest of 
hard-working 
rewarded 
over-time checks the next payday. 
that mistake 


was the confusion 
night 


Great 
that 
splicers 


and the cable- 
handsome 


Need- 


never re- 


were with 


less to Say, 


was 
peated. 

The cutover is even today still quite an 
event, as it should be, and is of much 
greater proportions than the ones in the 
write. These 


days gene by of which | 


large cutovers are marvelous, considering 


the large number of lines switched from 


one exchange to another and many times 
without a single case of trouble. 

Perhaps this state of perfection would 
never have been attained had it not been 
for the fact that modern engineers have 
learned and profited by the mistakes of 
we old-timers, as we blundered along that 
rugged road traveled by all 


rough and 


pioneers of all ages. 


Miscellany from 
There and Everywhere 


tions and lodges; insurance, special agents 
and adjusters 

Several subscribers wanted cross-refer- 
ences on fire, police and federal government 
offices ; seven complained that the period of 


the directory was too long to keep listings 


up-to-date There was one request for an 


index to the classified section. Another 


said the survey was excellent publicity for 


telephone directory advertisers. 

One of the most justified complaints from 
Denver subscribers was the one on mor- 
tuaries—and it was corrected. These places 
had formerly been listed only under funeral 
directors, and most people do not think of 
that term. The telephone company gained 


the good will of the undertakers by put- 


association. 


ting the matter up to their 


The survey yielded a number of leads 
for good advertising contracts and helped 
sell increased space in other cases. It also 


showed subscribers that the company was 


trying t improve service. 


Another interesting survey showed that 


QO? 


2 per cent of the housewives use the clas- 


sified section when buying. During the 


“slack” season, directory salesmen called on 
7,642 representative women at their homes; 
the “subjects” were chosen indiscriminately 


in all classes of residence districts. 


The greatest number used the classified 


section for looking up cleaners; the figure 


was 41.8 per cent. The next six businesses 


were: coal, 39.5 per cent; laundries, 32.8 
per cent; beauty shops, 30.9 per cent; groc- 


eries, 25.3 per cent; florists, 21.7 per cent; 
street guides and maps, 21 per cent. 
This survey built good will, sold a lot of 
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extensions, showed up needed repairs, ard 
helped sell classified advertising to the busi- 
ses where best results are secured. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


RAFFIC AND TRUNKING PRINCIPLES IN 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY, by G. S. Berkeley 
41 pages, 8% ins. by 5% ins.; 65 diagrams | 
and illustrations, and many tables. Pub- 

ed by Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. Price 
10/6 net. | 
With the increase in the installation of | 

matic exchanges there is greater inter- | 
in the matter of traffic and trunking. | 
e author has attempted to present in a 
ple manner the fundamental principles 
volved in the trunking design and main- | 


f tenance of the grade of service in auto- | 


tic exchanges and to present a clear con- | 
eption of the basic traffic and trunking | 
principles. 
In the first chapter is presented a discus- 
n of traffic variations, grade of service, 
iffic unit, numbering schemes, and the 
eed for segregating certain routes of se- 
ors in director and non-director ex- 
hanges. Practical details of cabling on 
standard open-type racks and the trunking 
from one stage to another are illustrated 
second chapter. 

Chapters III and IV take up availability 
and grading. The trunking design of an 
hange, junction traffic, and traffic re- 
rding are considered in chapters V, VI 

1 VII. Chapter VIII is mainly devoted 
he trunking and traffic aspects of the 


See nee one 


Strowger common control No. 30-( 
No. 50-CD systems, the by-path sys- 
tem, and the Siemens No. 17 system. The 
ncluding chapter discusses artificial traffic 

rds, hunting problems and delay. 
he book is intended to bridge the gap 
tween theory and practice and is particu- 
designed for students who take the 
us examinations in England. The 
ractical man interested in the operating 
ls of automatic exchanges will find 

h of interest in the volume. 

HEORIE DE LA TRANSMISSION TELE- 
NIQUE, by M. G. Valensi. 626 pages, 
ins. by 4 ins, with 272 illustrations. 
blished by the Librairie de L’Enseigne- 
Technique, 3 Rue Thenard, Paris, 
Price, 80 francs. 


he 15 chapters of this volume, written 


the chief engineer of France’s Postes, 


@ legraphes and Telephones, and used in 
be t Ecole Superieure Des Postes Et Tele- 
wi graphes, cover the entire theory of tele- 

I transmission. The first seven chap- 


are given over to electrical theory as 
ed to telephone transmission and cir- | 
| 


he eighth chapter of some 60 pages 


with the theory of modern telephone 


uits, equipped with loading coils and 
epeaters. This is followed by a chapter 


electrical filters, following which dis- 
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Save 
Labor— 
Time 
and 
Material 











You will hang more cables in a shorter time with National 
Rings than by any other method. These “Nationals” are easy 
to install and because of their special construction which gives 
them the “tension Grip”, once on, they never let go. There’s 
no jumping off the strand or slipping out of position. This 
means that your crews can pull the cable either way and there 
will be no re-riding the messenger to respace or replace rings. 
Besides Nationals are made perfectly smooth by a special 
process of hot dip galvanizing, assuring minimum sheath 
cutting. 


And don’t forget National Extra Long Rings when service re- 
quirements demand another cable, for their use saves an addi- 
tional strand with all the trouble, worry and time that it means. 
With these extra long National Rings, you can hang an addi- 
tional cable right on the same strand and hang it with all the 
ease and convenience of the original job. Standardize on 
National Rings and get maximum cable hanging service. Write 
for price and samples today. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND OHIO 


Canadian Manufacturer Export Distributor 
N. SLATER AND COMPANY INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
Hamilton, Ontario ELECTRIC CORP., New York, N. Y. 









THE RING WITH THE TENSION GRIP 


Torches and 


Furnaces 


KLEINS 


LEIN 
naces are built for those 
fields that demand something 


Torches and Fur- 


better than the ordinary. 
Improved in design — heavier 
in construction—a Klein 
Torch or Furnace will give 
you efficient service on the 
job, any kind of weather. 
Unless your furnaces and tor- 
ches carry the Klein trade- 
mark you don’t know what 
satisfaction means. Kleins, 
**since 1857.”’ 


Distributed through jobbers 
Four pamphlets of 
interest to you if 
you are a lineman 
or responsible for 
the safety of line- 
men. Check the 
ones you want. 
© Safety for the Pole Climber 
O Specifications on Linemen's Belts and Safety Straps 
0 The Safety Factor on Linemen’s Leather Goods 


© Pocket Tool Guide 
Mathias KLEI & Sons 
Established 18.57 Chicage HUSA 


3200 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 
AS LEI Ee 
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tortion in long lines is taken up at consid- 
erable length. 

Electrical echoes and their suppression, 
crosstalk, carrier current, radio telegraph 
circuits, are titles of other chapters. Of 
the two concluding chapters the first deals 
with plans for the interconnection of long 
distance lines and the various limiting 
transmission losses. 

The concluding chapter takes up utili- 
zation of telephone circuits for transmit- 
ting music and images. 
siders radio 


The first part con- 
transmission and the second 
part takes up transmission of images or 


telephoto and television. 
eee 


Saves a Life with 
Artificial Respiration 
M. L. Bailey, local manager at Rich- 
land, Iowa, for the Iowa-IIlinois Telephone 
Co. (a subsidiary of the Central West 
Public was called to Way- 
land to assist in repairing some damages 


Service Co.) 


to the telephone plant caused by a fire 


which destroyed an old livery barn on 
June 8. 

He was working with District Manager 
W. H. Schrupp, of New 
Glenn’ McCoy, of Wayland, in an alley 


adjacent to the burned building when their 


London, and 


attention was arrested by certain workers 


who were clearing away the rubbish 


caused by the fire. For some unaccount- 
able reason these workers had attempted 
without 


whether or 


to investigate an old well and, 


making any test to ascertain 
not the well contained gas, one of the men 
was let down into it by means of a rope. 

Overcome by the gas before reaching 
the bottom of the well, the man dropped 
the rope and fell to the bottom. Another 
of the men was immediately let down into 
the well to rescue the unconscious man, 
and by means of ropes both of them were 
brought to the street surface. 
Henry Alter, 


the well, was still unconscious, and a doc- 


who was first to enter 


tor was summoned. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Manager Bailey applied the prone- 
pressure method of artificial respiration. 
The man had stopped breathing and every- 
one thought it too late to his life. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bailey diligently contin- 


Save 


ued his treatment until the arrival of the 
doctor, who declared that without applica- 
tion of artificial respiration, the man would 
certainly have died. 

Needless to say, Mr. Alter is most grate- 
ful to Mr. Bailey and his company for 
their fine policy of giving first aid in cases 
of emergency, and their entire safety pro- 
gram. 

eee 


Bell System’s Station 
Loss Decreased 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports a net loss of 11,950 stations 
during June, as compared with a loss of 
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95,000 in June a year ago. The gain in the 
first quarter of this year was 108,000 sta- 
tions. This is the first time since August, 
1933, that a net loss of stations has been 


reported by the system. 
eee 


Road Building Slackens; 
Companies’ Expense 

Slackening of the work of road-building 
in Nebraska, due to decreased federal ap- 
propriations matched by state dollars, is 
lessening the expense of telephone ccm- 
panies so far as moving poles for road 
graders is concerned. The federal appro- 
priation for the last 12 months was eight 
million dollars, but this year it is slightly 
more than two millions. 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s plant department has been busy 
recently with light rural lines leading out 
of exchanges at Nehawka and 
Orchard, lines 


Ohiowa, 
with toll 


exchanges 


Crab rebuilding 
at Beatrice, Tecumseh, 


Fairbury, Hastings and David City. 


out of 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 


New York City, N. Y., July 16: Cop- 
per—Quiet Electrolytic spot and fu- 
ture, Blue Eagle Tin—Steady. 
Spot and nearby, $51.95; future, $52.10. 
Iron—Firm. No. 2, f. o. b. eastern Penn- 
sylvania, $19.50. Buffalo, $18.50; Ala- 
bama, $14.50. Lead—Dull. Spot, New 
York, 3.75c; East St. Louis, 3.60c. Zinc 
—Quiet. East St. Louis spot and fu- 
4.30ce. Antimony — Spot, 8.25c. 
Quicksilver—$76.00@78.00. 


9.00c. 


ture, 


George Rodormer’s Golf 
Party Huge Success 


July 12, 


men—manu facturers 


On Thursday, approximatel; 


50 —s telephone and 
Inde- 
pendent telephone convention, hailing from 


he 


operators—delegates to the national 


coast to coast and from Canada to t 
Gulf « 
noon and evening at the Park Ridge Cox 


try Club as the 


1f Mexico, spent an enjoyable after- 


guests of George W. Ro- 


dormer, Reliable Electric Co. 


The best score turned in 


E. Winston 


teresting and well-kept 


was made by 
Rodormer, who shot the in- 
Park Ridge golf 
The 

' 


were somewhat higher, such as—well, let's 


course in 75 strokes. other scores 


not go into that. 


After the golf game, which was fol- 


lowed by the usual alibi fest, dinner was 


served in the clubhouse and a number 
of “instructive” 


This 


others 


speeches were delivered. 


concluded the day for some, while 


tarried until rather late in the 
evening. 

voted the 
most enjoyable 


tended. 


Everyone of the 


ever at- 


party one 
affairs he had 
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Pees et. ae dee 
One of the groups of L. M. Berry & Co. salesmen 
eld in various cities in December 1933 and 


~ ~ Ani 2 


who attended sales schools 
January 1934 


We Can Increase Your Directory Profit 
By Selling More Advertising 


Trained salesmen who sell telephone 
directory advertising on its merits, and 
who understand how to build up public 
relations as well as advertising revenue. 


Ask Any Telephone Company Whose Directory 
Work We Handle 


We are now selling the directory ad- 

vertising in over 2,500 cities and towns 

in 21 states. Telephone, write or wire 
for our proposition. 


L. M. BERRY & CO. 


Main Office: Telephone Building, Dayton, O. 
Adams 4127 


, Tampa, Bristol, 


cat 
Telephones: Long Distance Loop 16, or 


BRANCHES: P 


Our 
only line 
since 1910 








ECONOMY -- RELIABILITY 


MORE PROOF! 


Olena, Ohio, 
June 8, 1934. 
Our TELERING was installed 
in November, 1928, and since 
then has been in continuous 
operation without a penny 
having to be spent for con- 
tacts or parts. It is still run- 
ning fine and all this time has 
given us the very best kind of 
service. 

Some of our rural lines are 
very long and heavily loaded 
and the subscribers’ report 
that their rings come in clear 
and loud. 

Our more than 5 years of 
trouble-free, economical and 
dependable Telering service is 
plenty of reason for conclud- 
ing that it is the finest ring- 
ing machine made. 


OLENA TELEPHONE CoO. 


First Cost Is Practically 
the ONLY Cost. 


POSITIVELY NO 
RADIO INTERFERENCE 


Directly converts Commercial 


Price $44.00 Alternating C t to Tel 
F. O. B. ELYRIA phone Ringing Current. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(We want more telephone specialties to produce and market.) 


Size 12” x 9” x 5” 
ONLY ONE CONTACT! 


Trial Orders Invited 








TYPE “E" 


Screw Binding Terminals with 
soldering terminals imbedded in 
hard maple and mounted on 
maple back strip. 


week 


Twin Screw Binding Posts with 
one soldering washer mounted 
on hard rubber with maple back 
strip. 


TYPE "E" TYPE "L" 


Furnished in All Standard Sizes from 5!/2 Pair Up 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


leciric Company 
3145 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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» OULD now offers for telephone service a complete line of sealed in 
= 

glass batteries .. . Planté Paste, Armored Kathanode, and Dreadnaught 

Fauré Plate types ...in capacities ranging from 5 to 1000 ampere hours. 


Larger capacities are available in lead lined wood tank designs. 


The experience and technical knowledge gained during more than 35 years 
of continuous manufacture of lead acid storage batteries, built into all Gould 
products, demonstrate the satisfactory service rendered to Gould customers 


during that entire period by both the product and the organization. 


Gould Plante Paste, Armored Kathanode, or Dreadnaught batteries pro- 
vide a choice of types to meet every telephone requirement . . . wide range 
of initial cost... reliability ...long, useful life ...low maintenance cost 


a adequate performance. Write for bulletin No. 932. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, DEPEW, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in the Principal cities of the U. S. A. 
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DREADNAUGHT 


Nanaia Yr 
FAURE PLATE LA | C 
CELL — Capacity | \ Wy 1 
Range 20 to 1000 E \ | | | n 
ampere hours. Excel- | nn p 
lent performance at — 
low initial cost. THREE COMPARTMENT 

GLASS JAR BATTERIES— 
For compact installations. 
GOULD ENGINEERS WILLBYOU 





LD 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


FOR 
TELEPHONE APPLICATIONS 


BILITY... LOW COST 


ARMORED KATHANODE Hi PLANTE PASTE CELL— 
CELL — Capacity Range 20 to 


The modern construction 


1000 ampere hours. Gould’s of the Planté Battery—ulti- 


modern engineering advance. mate in life, performance 


Provides maximum dollar value. and reliability — at lowest 


yearly maintenance cost. 











ILLEYOU IN YOUR PROBLEMS 





Snapped at National Convention 





E. A. Hanever and Geo. A. Scoville, Vice-Presidents, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. R. E. Gordon, 
El! Paso, Ill., President and Manager, El Paso Telephone Co. At the Right Are: H. E. Bradley, Harrisburg, Pa., President, Pennsy!l- 
vania State Telephone & Traffic Association; Geo. W. Rodormer, Chicago, Secretary and Sales Manager, Reliable Electric Co., and 

Geo. Watts, Knightstown, Ind., Manager, Knightstown Telephone Co. 


> 


A. C. Reid and John A. Campbell, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill.; also H. O. Leinard, Cleveland, Ohio; M. K. McGrath, Postal Tele- 

graph-—Cable Co., Chicago, and F. L. McKinney, of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, Columbus. tn Group at Rightare: A. L. 

Staderman, Chief Engineer, Citizens Independent Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; E. D. Glandon, Secretary and Manager, Pike County 

Telephone Co., Pittsfield, Ill.; W. J. Melchers, General Manager, Union Telephone Co., Owosso, Mich.; Jas. N. Cox, President, Southern 

Continental Telephone Co., Cookeville, Tenn.; Chas. A. Rolfe, Beverly Hills, Calif.; B. H. Piepmeier, General Superintendent, Southern 
Continental Telephone Co., Cookeville, Tenn. 





i ~~ 
First Group: Ray C. Krueger, Advertising Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago; J. A. Wass, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., Chicago; J. G. Wray, President, J. G. Wray & Co., Chicago; Dr. J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville, Ill., Secretary-Treasurer, Jerseyville 
Telephone Co., Inc., and C. J. Craig, the Whitney-Blake Co., New York. In Group at Right Are: W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; H. E. 
Bradley, President, Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic Association, Harrisburg, Pa.; J. G. thmsen, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Up-State Telephone Association, Albany, N. Y.; Arthur O. Black, General Manager, Peoples Telephone Corp., Butler, Pa. 
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Georgia Company 
Gets Rate Injunction 

The Georgia Continental Telephone 
Co. on July 13 obtained a temporary in- 
junction from Judge Virlyn Moore in 
Fulton superior court, in the state of 
Georgia, to prevent the Georgia Public 
Service Commission from reducing its 
rates. The company was recently re- 
fused an injunction in federal court be- 
cause the recently-enacted Johnson bill 
took away its jurisdiction. 

After the three-judge federal court 
declined, in a two-to-one divided opin- 
ion, to assume jurisdiction in the rate 
case brought by 10 Georgia Independent 
telephone companies, the Georgia Conti- 
nental company obtained a temporary 
injunction from Judge Moore. 

eee 


Reorganization for 
Standard Telephone Asked 


The Standard Telephone Co., holding 
concern for eight subsidiary telephone 
companies, was named on July 14 in 
the federal court, in Chicago, in a peti- 
tion for reorganization under the 
amended bankruptcy law. The bill was 
filed on behalf of 370 creditors by the 
law firm of Sanders, Childs, Bobb & 
Westcott, of Chicago. 

The present value of assets is placed 
at $4,000,000 compared with $6,240,000 
liabilities which include $3,953,500 in 
first mortgage bonds and an added $362,- 
000 in interest. Conversion debentures 
amount to $826,500. 


Michigan Bell Agrees to 
Finance Plant Appraisal 


An announcement issued by the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission states 
that the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
has agreed to advance from $35,000 to 
$50,000 in order to complete the audit 
and appraisal of its properties. The 
company had previously demanded a 
hearing on the necessity of another ap- 
praisal of its properties. 

The commission desired to bring up- 
to-date an appraisal made of the com- 
pany’s properties two years ago. Com- 
mission engineers estimate that it will 
Cost about $15,000 to accomplish this. 
If their studies of cost records carry 
them to the New York offices, they esti- 
mate the full $50,000 will be needed. 

The company had questioned the need 
for a further check of its properties on 
the grounds that previous appraisals 
had already cost approximately $1,000,- 


000. The commission insists such ap- 
praisals had cost only $50,000, and that 
it desires to check thoroughly the com- 
pany’s cost of discarding obsolete equip- 
ment and other figures, particularly the 
cost of equipment purchased from the 
Western Electric Co. 


Illinois Bell Cited to 
Defend Rates for Services 


In a citation issued Tuesday, July 10, 
the Illinois Commerce Commission di- 
rected the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 
appear before it on July 26 to show 
cause why its rates for all services in 
its exchanges throughout the state of II- 
linois should not be reduced. 

The decision to investigate the rates 
of the Illinois Bell company was made 
after reports of the company’s earnings 
and financial set-up had been filed with 
the commission by its attorneys, Irvin 
Rooks and Harry R. Boothe, and by Dr. 
William A. Dittmer, public utility ex- 
pert for the commission. 

In its citation the commission pointed 
out that the operating income of the 
company is based to a large extent upon 
its allowances for depreciation and re- 
called that the United States Supreme 
Court in its recent decision reducing 
rates on coin-box services in Chicago 
held that these allowances were exces 
sive. 

eee 


North Carolina Hearings 
in Southern Bell Case 


On Wednesday, June 27, the North 
Carolina Utilities Commission opened a 
hearing in Raleigh on its citation 
against the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to show cause why its 
rates should not be reduced 20 to 25 per 
cent in the city of Raleigh. Commis- 
sioner Stanley Winborne presided. 

W. D. Duncan, of Atlanta, Ga., as- 
sistant chief accountant of the company, 
testified that the net income on the 
Raleigh exchange amounted to about 
$104,373 in 1933, a return of 5.82 per 
cent on an investment estimated to be 
$1,893,610. 

As the second day’s hearing opened 
on June 28, seven other North Carolina 
cities filed a petition asking the com- 
mission to probe telephone rates of their 
individual exchanges with a view to re- 
ducing them. The petition, which al- 
leged that present rates of the Southern 
Bell company are exorbitant and with- 
out reason, was taken under considera- 
tion by the commission. 
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' News from Various State 
Commissions and Courts 


The cities which filed the petition 
are: Asheville, Burlington, Goldsboro 
Greensboro, Salisbury, Wilmington and 
Winston-Salem. 

At the June 28 hearing the commis- 
sion continued its examination of L. W. 
Hill, head of the department of inven- 
tory of the Southern Bell, to determine 
what method the company uses in val- 
uing its property and its reconstruction 
set-ups. 

A value of $97,565 placed on two build- 
ings and lots in Raleigh by the company 
was given as compared with a figure ot 
$30,000 set by the commission to dupli- 
cate the property. 

Much argument ensued between mem- 
bers of the commission and counsel for 
the company regarding the dividends 
payments by the Southern Bell through- 
out the depression. This dividend of 
$6 per share was attacked on the basis 
of losses by other business in recent 
years as being entirely too excessive. 

It developed during the examination 
of W. E. Duncan, assistant chief ac- 
countant, that the per station operating 
cost at Raleigh was $26.32 last year 
whereas the North Carolina per station 
cost was $28.95. The Raleigh exchange 
lists 7,748 stations or local telephone 
connections. 

The commission indicated throughout 
its inquiries that the net earnings of 
$104,372.96 on the Raleigh exchange 
would show a higher percentage than 
5.82 if the investment value of $1,793,- 
610 had not included alleged high de- 
preciation items and other items. 

A petition was filed by Edgar W. 
Pharr, in behalf of himself and other 
citizens of Charlotte, joining in the 
fight for lower telephone rates. 

The hearing was recessed on June 29 
until July 10, on which date the com- 
mission continued its investigation of 
the rates and practices of the Southern 
Bell company. 


Florida Company in 
Court on Rates 


In an order issued June 29 District 
Judge A. V. Long, of Pensacola, Fla., 
refused to grant the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. a temporary injunction re- 
straining the Florida Railroad Commis- 
sion from enforcing its recent order re- 
ducing telephone rates at St. Petersburg 
approximately 20 per cent. The com- 
pany then sought an interlocutory in- 
junction from a _ three-judge federal 
court in Jacksonville, which was de- 
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nied on the grounds that the court had general manager of the company. in a 
no jurisdiction in the matter in view of recent statement said that the commis- 


the recently-enacted Johnson bill. sion’s reduction in rates and charges 
Following the ruling of the federal threatens to undermine the entire finan- 
court, the company filed a petition in cial structure of the company. He 


circuit court asking a temporary re- stated that the reductions, if permitted 
straining injunction on the grounds that to stand, will cause the company to end 
the rates prescribed in the commission’s the calendar year with a deficit of $20,- 


order are not sufficient to provide a fair 000, based on expenses of the last cal- 
and just compensation for use of ihe endar year. 

company’s property; that the rates are “The Peninsular Telephone Co. has 
confiscatory and, therefore, violate the had a clean record,’ said Mr. Brorein. 
federal and state constitutions. “Every penny we have taken in has 


Circuit Judge E. T. Love, of Quincy, gone into legitimate expansion of our 
set July 18 as the date on which to hear lines and service and in meeting legiti- 
the company’s application, which asked mate expenses. These reductions in- 
the court to declare the commission’s volve the whole financial integrity of 
order illegal, invalid and unconstitu- the company and we intend to oppose 
tional, and to restrain the commission them to the full extent of our power.” 
from attempting to force the company 
to observe the rates prescribed _ 


According to the commission’s esti- ° ° 
mate, its recent order will reduce the Nebraska Depreciation 


company’s revenue on its St. Petersburg Order Appealed to Court 
exchange about $40,000 a year or ap- The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
proximately 20 per cent. The compeny has appealed to the Nebraska Supreme 
estimates a loss in revenue of approxi- Court from a recent order of the Ne- 
mately $100,000. braska State Railway Commission that 


Carl D. Brorein, vice-president and _ it set up 3.5 per cent of its depreciable 








| . GARDENING 


By Miss Anne Barnes 


1 Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


How much easier and more pleasant gardening would be if it 
: were not for bugs and weeds. I often wonder where all the weed 
:: seeds come from that spring up over night in our gardens. They 
: seem so much hardier than the choice plants one buys and cares for 
so particularly. Regardless, all one can do is daily rout out the 
persistent garden enemies, and provide proper nourishment and 
care for the growth of one’s plants. 


I was thinking how strange to hear anyone say: ‘““My weeds 
nearly take my garden.” Although the weeds may get into my 
garden, I refuse to claim them as mine. But, they are mine if I 
allow them to grow. 


How like a garden our minds are. Our Self-betterment efforts 
are so often dwarfed and crowded out by such habits as fault- 
finding, slandering, procrastination, deceit, disloyalty and show- 
ing up another’s weak points. There are many others but these 
are the most deadly. It takes a mighty careful gardener to keep 
them down. 


As long as we are mere human beings we are going to have 
some such seeds of error trying to grow. If we harbor them they 
become a part of our mental gardens. 


We often wonder why some folks are more successful in life 
than we are. And we are prone to say: “Well, they had a better 
break than I.” But, things don’t happen that way. There is a 
cause for everything. And the cause for success or failure starts 
and ends within our power to control as individuals. 








MoraL: The gardener who stands and looks enviously into 
his neighbor’s thriving garden, cannot hope to have one as good 
unless he keeps down the growth of weeds in his own garden. 
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property as its depreciation reserve for 
the year 1934. The proceedings were 
instituted on motion of Commissioner 
F. L. Bollen, who summoned before him 
officers of the company and had them 
submit various data, in an effort to show 
that a 4.48 per cent setup was neces- 
Sary. 

The commission held, however, that 
the books also showed that there is now 
a greater sum in the depreciation re- 
serve than is necessary for the current 
year, using as his measuring stick the 
per cent condition of the company’s 
property, which he found to be greater 
than the reserve. 

Similar action was taken with the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the Platte Valley Independent 
Telephone Co., of Scottsbluff, while an 
arbitrary $60,000 was ordered set up for 
the Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. 
The fate of these orders rests upon the 
final decision in the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.’s court appeal. 

As grounds for appeal the company 
alleges that the proceedings were irreg- 
ular to the extent of denying it a fair 
trial; that the judgment of the com- 
mission was not sustained by the evi- 
dence and that it is contrary to law. 

The company says that it was not 
given an opportunity to be heard, the 
commission limiting the scope of its in- 
quiry to the oral examination of mem- 
bers of complainant’s staff upon memo- 
randa prepared, on commission order, 
and that no notice was ever given the 
company that the hearing was to be 
held for the purpose of determining the 
propriety or lawfulness of the deprecia- 
tion rate to be set up for 1934 opera- 
tions. 

It is also charged by the company that 
the commission was without jurisdiction 
to make and enter the order that it did, 
and that it was entered without a full 
hearing such as the company was en- 
titled to receive at the hands of the 
commission. 

As the supreme court has adjourned 
for the summer, and will not convene 
until September, the appeal will not re- 
ceive speedy consideration, but it is ex- 
pected that an effort will be made to 
have it advanced so that a final deter- 
mination of the case can be secured be- 
fore the year expires. 


Wisconsin Bell State-Wide 


Rate Probe Continues 

At a hearing on June 22 before the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission, 
which is conducting a state-wide inves- 
tigation of the rates of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., George F. Crowell, chief 
engineer for the company, testified that 
Cyrus G. Hill, commission engineer, had 
under-estimated the cost of reproducing 
the Milwaukee, Wis., exchange by $4,- 
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July 21, 1934. 
905,290. Mr. Hill fixed the reproduction 
cost. as of December 31, 1932, at $28,- 


Mr. Crowell declared that Mr. Hill 
had used 1929 prices for telephone in- 


struments instead of 1932 prices, and 
th he had under-estimated station in- 
stallation by $165,550. Mr. Crowell 
stated that in estimating labor costs, 


Mr. Hill did not allow enough time for 


money for the materials in- 


the iob, 
d, or expenses of trucks or supervi- 
hearing on Saturday, June 23, 


At a 


Uses 


TELEPHONY 


Mr. Crowell testified that the commis- 
sion had under-estimated the cost of re- 
producing a new underground conduit 
of the Milwaukee exchange by $2,616,178 
He fixed the cost of underground con- 
duit at $6,166,097 
1932, while Frank C. Thiesen, commis- 
sion engineer, estimated the 
tion cost at $3,539,919. 
Contradicting the previous testimony 
of commission engineers, Mr. Crowell 
that the telephone 
crews could lay conduit 
than private contractors. 


as of December 31, 


reproduc- 


stated company’s 


more cheaply 


of Highway; 


Land Owners’ Rights 


Neither prescriptive rights nor grants 
are necessary to entitle the utility com- 
panies to the use of that part of the 
property of the abutting owners which 
is covered by the highway easements. 
So held the 


handed 


Ohio Supreme Court, in 


an opinion down June 13 re- 


versing the decisions in the cases of 
the Ohio Postal Telegraph Cable Co. vs. 
Smith et al. (No. 24524) and the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
vs. Bechtel et al. (No. 24703). Both 
were remanded for further pro- 


according to the law to the 


cases 
ceedings 
courts of common pleas of their respec 
Huron and Hamilton. 

separately the 


tive counties, 
Although 
two cases were joined by the supreme 


presented 


court for consideration and opinion be- 
cause the determinative issues in both 
cases are the same. 

The first case was a proceeding in the 
probate court of Huron county by Smith 
Ohio Postal Telegraph 
which the plaintiff asked 
occupied and 


et al. vs. the 
Cable Co. in 
compensation for lands 


without grant from 


used by defendant 
the plaintiff and damages for injury to 
the remainder of plaintiff's property. 
The facts in the case, as indicated in 
the court testimony, are that the tele- 


graph company had maintained a line 


of telegraph poles through the village 
of Delphi since 1905. Three of them 
were located along the highway that 


fronted the plaintiffs property. 

In May, 1931, the state, for a valuable 
consideration, acquired an 
strip of their property 10 feet 
Wide in order to widen the highway. 
The state then ordered the telegraph 
Company to move its poles to the edge 
of the highway so extended. 

Thereupon the plaintiffs filed suit in 
ie probate court for $25 compensation 
and damages for the land taken and 


go 


375 as damages to the residue. 


easement 
over a 


t 
{ 


Judg- 


ment was entered by 


such 


the probate court 


upon verdict. Upon appeal, the 


verdict was affirmed by the court of com 
mon pleas of Huron county. The case 
was then taken by error proceedings to 
the court of appeals where the judg- 
ment of the common 


affirmed 


pleas court was 

In the second case suit was filed in 
the common pleas court of Hamilton 
county by the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co. against Bechtel et al. In 
its petition the telephone company set 
forth that it had maintained a line of 
telephone poles and wires on and along 
U. S. highway No. 50 for more than 50 
years, that the depart 
ment had obtained an easement for the 
purpose of widening the highway and 
ordered the telephone company to move 
its line to the 
road. 


state highway 


edge of the 
Thereupon the defendants had 
obstructed and interfered with the work. 

The telephone company secured a tem- 
porary injunction to restrain this inter 


improved 


ference, but the common pleas court en- 
tered judgment in favor of the defend- 
ants. Upon appeal, the court of appeals 
sustained the ruling of the lower court. 
Thereupon the 
pealed the 


court. 


telephone company ap- 


case to the state supreme 

Justice J. Wilkin, in writing the opin- 
ion for the supreme court said, in part: 

“Although the legal procedure was 
quite different in these two cases, they 
raised in last analysis the same issue 
Did the movi 
highway 


g of the poles within the 
constitute the taking of the 
property of the abutting owners? Was 
the relocation of the poles in the ex- 
panded or widened portion of the high- 
way the imposition of 
tional servitude as 


addi- 
required a grant 
from the abutting owners in addition to 
the grant of easement for highway pur- 
poses? 


such an 
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Cook XB is NOT radical in de- 
sign. The design is based on 
thirty years of successful satis- 
factory experience with a steel 


corebox. 


And like its predecessor, Cook 
“All-Steel” protected terminal, 
the XB terminal is living up to 


its reputation 100%. 


So well has the XB served that 
a single telephone company in 
New York State has more than 
12,000 installed. 


PROVEN 
MERIT specify COOK. 


Cook Electric Co. 


CHICAGO 


For terminals of 
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There is striking difference of judicial 


opin in this state and in the courts 


of last resort of different states regard. 
ing t issue raised between utilities in 
the ghway and owners of abutting 
prop The abutting owners in both 
the tant cases rely mainly on the de- 
cision of this court in the case of Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. vs. the Watson Co., 
112 Ohio St. 385, [147 N. E. 907]. The 
third paragraph of the syllabus of that 
case tates: 

‘The erection and maintenance of tele- 
phone poles and wires within the limits 
of a country highway is an additional 


burden upon the easement and an inva- 
of the property rights of the abut. 
ting owner, for which he is entitled to 
compensation.’ 

The opinion quotes the reason for the 
rule from earlier Ohio decisions. “The 
rule of law rests upon the clear ground 
that the appropriation of the public 
highways for the purpose of telegraph 
lines Was a new use...’ 

But can we say that the reasons for 
the rule in the Watson case exist in the 
instant cases? ...MThe poles were 
already there. To say the moving of 
the poles within the highway imposes 
additional servitude is to push 
our legal logic dead against the facts. 
The operation was, in legal effect and 
actually, not so much a moving of poles 
as a moving of highway. And the high- 
way was already encumbered with the 
poles. 

The rule which has for its object the 
protection of private property against 
encroachment by the public use, no mat- 
ter how commendable its purpose, is 
nevertheless subject to a kind of erosion 
by the stream of progress. The uses 
of the highways are continuously ex- 
panding; and the rights of the abutting 
owners are affected thereby. The law 
may impose reasonable restrictions, but 
it cannot stop the stream. 


sion 


an 


A sound economy dictates that all 
forms of public conveyance and commu- 
nication should be kept as far as possi- 
ble in publicly defined courses. And pri- 
vate ownership is subject to the devel- 
opment which that economy entails. It 
would be a retrograde movement of the 
law to extend the rule of the Watson 
the reason for the 


case beyond basic 


rule 
The utility companies both claimed 
prescriptive rights in the highways, and 


the telegraph cable company also 
claimed rights under an unrecorded 
grant The abutting owners, however, 
asserted that, if such rights existed at 
all, 


they could not be extended beyond 


the original locations of the pole lines. 
3 hie 

ut this court need not be drawn into 
the legal rationalizing regarding that 
issue 

Having determined that the reason 
for t rule in the Watson case does 
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Answers to the Traffic 
Questions on Page 11 
1. If the call is handled two-ticket method 
and you time the call, you are respon- 
sible for clearing the circuit. 


2. Yes, if your manager has authorized 
you to do so. 
ZZ No. 


4. If the toll center operator gives a re- 
port of NC and says she will call you 
or says, “Clear this circuit,” release the 
circuit and the calling party’s line 

5. When you receive the order and it is 
not “What 

still 

“IT am sorry, what num- 


understood, say, number, 
If the order is 


derstood, Say, 
’ 


please?” not un- 


ber, please?” If you are still unable to 
understand the order, ask to have some- 


one else come to the telephone. 








not apply to the facts of the instant 
case, it follows that neither prescriptive 
rights nor grants are necessary to enti- 
tle the utilities companies to the use 
of that part of the property of the abut- 
ting owners which is covered by the 
highway easements. 

In the Huron county case, however, 
there was also a claim for damages 
done to property beyond the limits of 
the highway. ... 

It is impossible to determine what 
portion of the damages was based upon 
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the erroneous assumption by the court 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to pay- 
ment for diminution value of the 
residue of their because the 
poles were the highway 
actual damages 
upon the trimming of trees and 
interference with the 
must be remanded for further proceed- 
ings in accordance with the law.” 


of 

property 
moved within 
distinguished from 
based 


as 


access... case 
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Wisconsin Injunction 
to Be Heard January 7 


Hearings in the suit of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. to permanent 
injunction against the orders which the 
Wisconsin Public Service 
issued in 1932 and 1933, providing for 
one-year 12% per cent state-wide reduc- 
tions 


secure a 


Commission 


in telephone rates are to com- 
mence January 7, 1935. 
An announcement to that effect was 


made July 10 by three federal judges 
sitting at Madison, Wis. The trial is 
expected to consume more than a full 
month of court sessions and involves 
more than $2,000,000 of possible refunds 
to subscribers of the Wisconsin Tele- 


phone Co. 

The date was fixed after Judge Louis 
FitzHenry, Patrick T. Stone, F. A. Gei- 
ger, and George T. Page had listened to 
and engaged in a two-hour discussion 
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RODUCTS 


Lower Maintenanee Costs 


@rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand 
can be spliced and served without injury to the 
galvanizing. The heavy, uniform, pure zinc coating, 
applied by the @rapo Patented Process, is so 
adherent and so ductile that it defies sharp bend- 
ing and twisting. This insures corrosion-resisting 
joints, adds to the life of the wire and actually 
reduces maintenance costs .... Specify genu- 
ine @rapo Galvanized Steel Strand and 
Telephone Wire for all new and replace- 
ment work! They more than meet the most 
rigid specifications. ... . 


Indiana Steel & Wire Company 


Muneie, - Indiana 


































Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand is first choice of 
leading utilities both for 
guying and for messen- 
ger cable. Photo from 
Peoples Telephone Co., 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 
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TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
More than 750 companies have been served. 


1038-9 Lemcke Bldg. Indianapolis 











CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
1104 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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JERSEY CITY, wv. 





COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
CERTIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 














ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














TEST SET 
Lineman’s test set 
with finder coil for 
locating distance and 
direction to trouble. 

Sent on trial. 


0 STEWART BROS. 











noes Ottawa, Ill. 








The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 
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Alvin C. Reis, 
counsel, aggressively 
view that the three-judge 
court had first to dispose of the coim- 
pany application for 
junction. 


by counsel of procedure. 
commission pre- 


sented the 
interlocutory in- 


The judges suggested that it perhaps 
would be more practical to permit the 
present order to continue 


and to attempt to speed a final trial to 


restraining 


which the case will have to come in any 
event. 
Decision of the court in favor of an 


interlocutory injunction on the first re- 


duction order was returned by the 
United States Supreme Court with  <i- 
rections for findings of fact and law. 


The district court has not since made 
these nor returned them to the higher 
court. Commission Counsel Reis claimed 


dissolve the 
other 


that it had to do this or 


restraining order before any 
course could be begun. 
Attorney D. S. Mack, Milwaukee, who 
Frederick 
counsel for the 
Telephone Co., succeeded in 
the shift the trial date from 
October 22 of this year to January 7 of 
next on the explanation that the 
pany would not be able to complete its 


together with Sammond, ap- 


peared as Wisconsin 
inducing 
court to 


com- 


inventory with its personnel of 200 spe- 
cial workers until the end of 1934. The 
company is making an inventory of its 
entire properties at a cost of $300,000. 

In addition to 
fore the state commission and the con- 
solidated the company 
now has before its attorneys a new 10 


its state-wide case be- 


federal cases, 
per cent reduction order issued recently 
and demanding an appeal, if any, with- 
in the next month. A 
be asked of 


reconsideration 
the 
Sammond, for the 


commis- 
tele- 


probably will 
sion, Counsel 
phone company, indicated. 

In the commission proceeding the 
state has presented its entire case, but 
the company has not presente’ its side. 
It is awaiting a full view of the commis- 
sion evidence before attempting to make 
answer. 
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Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings 


ILLINOIS. 

July 26: Hearing on citation of the 
commission on its own motion against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to show 
cause why its rates for all services 
should not be reduced. 

MISSOURI. 

July 16: Order issued directing an 
engineers’ appraisal of equipment used 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in furnishing service to the city and cit- 
izens of Richmond. 

The order was made after Richmond 
and its mayor, E. T. McGough, com- 
plained that telephone rates were too 
high and asked for a reduction. 

July 18: Rehearing in the matter of 
the complaint of patrons, subscribers 
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and citizens of the city of Palmyy 
and surrounding territory of the count 
of Marion against the Western Tel 
phone Corp. of Missouri. The motig, 
for a rehearing filed by the Wester 
Telephone Corp. 

September 10: Hearing in Jefferso, 
City in state-wide investigation of th 
charges made by Independent telephony 
companies for furnishing service 
handset subscribers. 





NEBRASKA. 
July 2: Authority granted the Nap 
nee (Neb.) Home Telephone Co. to pul 


lish a schedule of increased rates - 
NortH CAROLINA. 4 
July 10: Hearing continued fron§ 


June 29 in the investigation of the rate 

charged in Raleigh by the Southern Bef 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. A 20 to 2§ 
per cent rate reduction is being sought 

Other cities in the state which hay 
joined in the fight for lower rates ar 
Asheville, Burlington, Charlotte, Golds 
boro, Greensboro, Salisbury, Winstor 
Salem, and Wilmington. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

July 3: Amended complaint filed | 
the Milnot city council regarding ing 
vestigation of telephone rates of th 
Northern States Power Co. 2 

Previously the commission was cori 
ducting an investigation into the steanf 
heat and electric rates of the compan 
as the result of a request of its patroni™ 
for a rate reduction. The amended com 
plaint of the city council brings the tele§ 
phone lines, also operated by the power 
company, into the investigation. he 


a 


Accountants and engineers, conduc jj 
ing steam heat and electric rate reval 
uation work, were immediately ir 


structed by the commission to includ§ 
the telephone property in their work. 
OnI0. S 

August 1: Hearing on citation issue 
July 9 directing the Ohio Bell Telephony 
Co. and every incorporated municipality§ 
in the state in which the company oper f 
ates to show cause, if there is any, wh 
the findings of the commission shall nj 
be made final and an order issued dij 
recting the company to refund allege 
excessive rates collected under bond. 

September 4: Hearing on the com 
plaint of Mrs. Elizabeth Sampson, who 
operates the Physicians & Surgeons Bu 
reau in Columbus, challenging the extn® 
listing charge of the Ohio Bell Tele 
phone Co. 

September 13: Hearing on petition 
of the Ohio Standard Telephone Co. for 
authority to abandon its exchange # 
Idaho in Pike county, and serve thos 
subscribers from its Piketon and War§ 
erly exchanges. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 31: Hearing in Oklahoma Cit) 
in the commission’s investigation int 
the fairness, justness and reasonable 
ness of telephone rates, charges an 
practices of the Southwestern Bell Tele 
phone Co. in the city of Tulsa. 

OREGON. 

August 1: Continued hearing fro! 
June 29 before Commissioner Charles ™ 
Thomas in the state-wide investigatio 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph C 

The postponement was authorized t 
allow company experts time to prepatt 
exhibits of their own and study those ® 
the commission. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 6: Approval granted applicatio 
of the County Line Telephone Co. fo 
authority to increase rates. 
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